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THE FIRST PHASE 


I 


Tue life of Robert Burns was one of four distinct phases. 
The first phase occupied a little more than twenty-two 
years, and its conditions and circumstances were at once 
the cause of his glory and his tragedy. The second 
phase, of between four and five years, lighted the star of 
his immortality and conceived the tragedy which came to 
birth when he moved to Dumfries; and which, pitiful 
and terrible as it was, was nevertheless, even in its blackest 
hours, transfigured and glorified by the white light of his 
genius. The two or three years of married harmony at 
Ellisland, which are the third phase of his life, represent 
the only period during which he enjoyed wise happiness. 
After this time a great soul was slowly suffocated in 
despair by a legion of demons fighting for his destruction. 
The fourth—and last—phase! 

The torch-bearers of humanity have frequently served 
desperate apprenticeships to life before they were allowed 
to begin their work—before, perhaps, they were able or 
fit to begin it. Burns was rather an exemplar than an 
exception to this rule; for it is doubtful whether there 
exists in the annals of creative artists a record of a pre- 
paration more austere and, seemingly, soul-crushing than 
that of Robert Burns. 
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The son of an always poor and frequently necessitous . 


farmer, he lived, for twenty-two years, at Alloway, Mount 
Oliphant and Lochlea, in circumstances often threatening 
starvation, an existence which compelled to involuntary 
asceticism of the shrewdest extremity, one whose senses 
and mind ached infinitely more than most to be fed upon 
beauty, colour and light. The circumstances which 
denied him this sustenance enabled him to remain pure 
and to conserve until maturity the spring of creative 
power which, when tapped, was to reveal him as great 
even among the greatest men of time. This conserva- 
tion of his purity and power was achieved by repression, 
denial, by ignorance almost; so that, when it burst 
through the rocks that had restrained it so long, there 
was such a gushing up of the spring that the single 
channel of divine poetry was inadequate to contain it 
within its bounds. So the creative flow escaped, in its 
excess, through the physical, as well as through the 
mental and spiritual floodgates. 

There should be no desire to pity Burns because of 
the rigorous conditions of his early years. It is idle to 
quarrel with Destiny; it is impertinent to suggest how 
it might have done its work better. The laws of Destiny 
work, and the proof of their efficacy is in the result of 
their operation. 

The law which placed Burns in a tiny cottage with a 
thatched roof in the care of a father and mother whom 
he never ceased to honour and revere; set him to a score 
of years of “ moiling like a galley-slave in the cheerless 
gloom of a hermit”; denied him the pleasant distraction 
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~ of normal friendships until he was seventeen ; gave him 
_ so stern a task in life that at thirteen he was threshing 
_ corn and two years later was “ principal labourer” on _ 
_ his father’s farm of one hundred and thirty acres; gave 
him a love of learning and a minimum of fine books with 
_ which to satisfy it, as well as the careful tutelage of a 
_. father whom any man might have been glad to have; 
gave him a sonsie harvest-partner at fifteen as inspiration 
4 for his first song, and kept him pure in body and mind 
_ until his twenty-third year—the law that worked thus 
effectively was the only law that could have trained him 
to express the spirit of creative beauty and truth in the 
_ precise revelation that was needed by his time. 

: Once again the hour had struck when mankind must 
be forcibly reminded of the beauty of brotherhood, 
service and toleration. The instrument chosen for this 
work must know from experience the antithesis of these 
great qualities, and so the unbrotherliness, the disservice, 
the intolerance of factors, neighbours, divines and 
aristocrats were given to Burns to endure and observe. 
He was not spared bludgeonings : had he been, he could 
not have ameliorated the lot of the millions whose lives 
have since been sweetened because he wrote what he 
did, out of the life that he lived. That life was one 
which enabled him to experience, also, the beauty and 
reality of the truths of whose existence he was born to 
remind the world. His hard, sometimes excessive, 
labour close to the sweet body of nature brought him 
the compensation of beauty comprehended; gave him a 
vibrating love for animals, flowers, and even vermin. It 
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“sughing of the wind. ah : 
And above it all, cihethadow neta the fi 
his father, who, condemned to see his children I 
a condition bordering on slavery, and this under his 
_ overseership, yet succeeded in conducting himself towards 
them with such sweet and tolerant and hardworking — 
brotherliness that Robert deliberately addressed him, = ” 
one of the last letters he received from his eldest son, a : 
“ Honoured Sir,” and subscribed himself “ Your duti il i | 
son, Robert Burness.” There is something almost tear- 
compelling in that signature with the surname spelt — 
the fashion the father preferred. It is impossible to 
exaggerate the importance of his father’s influence upon — 
the poet. He has given a glimpse of the veneration in 
which he held his father in “The Cottar’s Saturday 
Night’; and perhaps the most significant record of the 
greatness of the man is to be found in this ensuing extract 
from a letter written by John Murdoch, the teacher = 
William Burns’s children: 


In this mean cottage, of which I myself was at 
times an inhabitant, I really believe there dwelt a 
larger portion of content than in any palace in 
Europe. 


A man of whose home this could be written, describing 
a period when he was in a constant state of anxiety of 
mind as to how he was to provide sufficient food and 
clothing for his family, was . . . well, was worthy to be 
the father of Robert Burns. 
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II 


Tue period of Robert Burns’s chastity—ending in his 


twenty-third year—was unproductive of permanent 
poetry. There are about ten published pieces attributed 
to these early years. Scarcely one of them is of the first 
significance in relation to the poet’s later work. 

It is probable that there is some deep meaning in this 
fact. It is as though the birth of his power of song and 
his love of woman was simultaneous, two aspects of a 
single event. The seven years intervening between his 
affair with Elizabeth Paton (who bore him a daughter) 
and his marriage with Jean (who by that time had borne 
him two children) were the years during which many of 
his most enduring poems, as well as a few enchanting 
lyrics, were written. The same period witnessed his 
conquests in the lists of love; not of physical love 
only, but of mental and even spiritual affections. Less 
euphemistically said—and to placate those who cannot 
but regard him as a profligate—the zenith of his poetic 
genius was contemporaneous with the nadir of his moral 
life. But it is as idle to blame Burns for his excesses 
by virtue of a conventional moral standard as to blame a 
waterfall for tumbling when it is being harnessed to 
produce power for the service of man. 

Faced by this fact : that Burns was not a poet in action 
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until he had become a man in action, it is reasonable to 
study the fallow period attentively. Unless heredity _ 


and environment have no influence upon development, 
such study would be sterile. The reality of a man’s 
spirit is uninfluenced by either of these forces, which at 
worst mould the external events of the body and mind 
which the spirit possesses. Their effect is either to veil 
or intensify the spirit according to their quality. The 
heredity of Robert Burns and the principles expressed 
in the conditions of his life were, as a fact, the best 
influences of their kind that he could have endured and 
enjoyed, for the purposes of his world-work as a poet. 
The bye-products of their effects are almost negligible 
when compared with their chief and ultimate result. 
It may be doubted, even, whether the bye-products were 
not as inevitable as the poetry: they were, at least, as 
undeliberate on Burns’s part as was the act of his becom- 
ing a poet. An examination of heredity and environ- 
ment may throw some clear light on this problem and 
clarify, rather than add to, the confusion of opinion 
regarding it that is already in being. 

The hard, impoverished life of the farm was cruel for 
the boy and youth, but splendidly kind for the poet. 
The body and brain in which the divine spirit of the poet 
worked may be regarded as the baser matter in which 
the precious metal of genius was imprisoned. The 
farming life, with all it meant of human suffering, was 
the fire lighted and blown to fierce heat by the bellows 
of adversity, so that the metal might be freed and purified. 
Short of torture, few bodies in Scotland then had to 
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HIS LIFE AND GENIUS 

- bear harder conditions than that of Burns; yet there 
could scarcely have been in the world a human spirit 
whose highest needs were supplied with such un- 
remitting love, whose strength was’ so carefully trained 
_ for soaring into the heights of inspiration. This 
generosity and care which life bestowed, mainly through 
his father, were so effective that one of the most passion- 
ate and loving men of whom history has record, was 
preserved, despite opportunities to act contrariwise, pure 
and inviolate until he was in his twenty-third year. 

- While Burns was being built up to carry out his work, 
all the force, all the energy of his being was used by 
circumstances to do only the work of that upbuilding— 
and nothing else. The body must be strong and the 
mind supple, and so both were exercised for their duty 

‘to the poet. The unceasing moil of a galley-slave (to 
use his own expression) used up all the energy he had; 
there was none, or little, of that surplus energy which, 
in softer conditions, might have been used for other 
purposes than that great one of preparation for service 
of the spirit of mankind. In time, the physical building 


of the boy into the man was finished; physical growth—_ 


of sinew and stature—ceased, and the great engine of 
energy which had been occupied with this task needed 
new works on which to spend itself. Then poet and 
man functioned simultaneously, 

The first six years of the poet’s life were spent in the 
auld clay biggin” at Alloway, near Ayr, and no record 
of any significance is extant concerning him during this 
time. It is known that his father was at that time 
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gardener and overseer to Mr. Ferguson, of Doonholm, 
and occupied his spare time in what cultivation he could 
give to seven acres of land which he had on lease from 
another proprietor. This land appears to have been 
used mainly for the support of the cows which afforded 
Mrs. Burns the opportunity of running a small dairy. 
Up to this time, 1765, want had not begun to make 
itself felt in the family, though never in all his childhood 
and youth did Burns know conditions allowing more 
than the simplest sufficiency. 

This early period of childhood was probably the 
happiest the poet knew, unless the golden years at 
Ellisland rivalled it. He was just a wee child wisely 
loved by his parents and living amid scenes of natural 
beauty. Apart from father and mother, the only im- 
pressive influence made upon him in early childhood 
was made by one Jenny Wilson, of whom Burns wrote 
twenty years after: ‘“‘ I owe much to an old woman who 
resided in the family, remarkable for her ignorance, 
credulity and superstition. She had, I suppose, the 
largest collection in the country of tales and songs con- 
cerning devils, ghosts, fairies, brownies, witches, war- 
locks, spunkies, kelpies, elf-candles, deadlights, wraiths, 
apparitions, cantraips, giants, enchanted towers, dragons 
and other trumpery.”’ Burns himself has testified that 
her tales “‘ cultivated the latent seeds of poetry; but had 
so strong an effect on my imagination that to this hour 
in my nocturnal rambles I sometimes keep a sharp 
look-out in suspicious places. . . .” 


This was the work performed by Jenny Wilson, 
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It was a small, unconscious work, but it suffices that it 


was done. She is mentioned here as a part of the 


_ environment which helped to mould the poet, rather 


than as a friend on whom his memory dwelt. It was 
the effect and influence of her stories, and not of her 


personality, that survived in the poet’s mind, and for this 
_ reason Jenny Wilson does not rank as a friend of his: 


she was as a book he might have read, or a picture he 
might have seen and loved. 

The Burns family was still at Alloway when that 
excellent young man, John Murdoch, was engaged to 


teach the children. He and his influence will be dealt 


with in ensuing pages. His effect upon the poet was 
to open the mental world to one whom physical labour 
already threatened to claim as a slave. There is little 
doubt that the policy of Mr. and Mrs. Burns was to set 
him, with his brothers and sisters, to whatever tasks 
about the house and holding they were capable of doing. 
Before Burns had completed his seventh year, his 
father, seeing his family increasing beyond the means of 
support at his command, decided to try to better his 
circumstances by taking a small farm at Mount Oliphant, 
in the parish of Ayr. Gilbert Burns, the poet’s brother, 
wrote of the soil of this new place that “‘ it was the poorest 
I know of in a state of cultivation.” Here Burns began 
his apprenticeship to farming, for we are told on the 
II 
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ROBERT BURNS 
authority of his brother that at the age of nine years 
Robert’s and his own little services were useful. There 
is, perhaps, no more morally debilitating task than the 
wooing of an unproductive soil, of a soil that cannot 
respond; and the growing boy had to share practically 
in the endless and comparatively herculean efforts to 
force it to be fruitful. He, with his seeing mind, must 
have learnt from these experiences of his boyhood’s 
years that the rewards of labour are unequal, echoes of 
which knowledge are to be heard in many of his poems 
and letters. 

Nine or ten years passed, empty of friends of his own 
age outside the family circle, at the end of which Burns 
was his father’s principal labourer. No words can 
epitomise the situation at this time better than his own: 


‘“* My father’s generous master died; the farm 
proved a ruinous bargain; and to clench the mis- 
fortune, we fell into the hands of a factor, who sat 
for the picture I have drawn of one in my tale of 
T'wa Dogs. My father was advanced in life when | 
he married; I was the eldest of seven children, and 
he, worn out by early hardships, was unfit for labour. 
My father’s spirit was soon irritated, but not easily 
broken. There was a freedom in his lease in two 
years more, and to weather these two years, we 
retrenched our expenses. We lived very poorly : 
I was a dexterous ploughman for my age; and the 
next eldest to me was a brother (Gilbert), who 
could drive the plough very well, and help me to 
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ert, the brother mentioned, gives some details of _ J 


“We lived sparingly. For several years butcher’s 
meat was a stranger in the house, while all the 
members of the family exerted themselves to the 
utmost of their strength, and rather beyond it, in 
the labours of the farm. My brother, at the age 
of thirteen, assisted in threshing the crop of corn, 
a and at fifteen was the principal labourer on the farm, . 
for we had no hired servant, male or female. The 
anguish of mind we felt at our tender years, under 
these straits and difficulties, was very great. To 
think of our father growing old (for he was now 
above fifty), broken down with the long-continued 
fatigues of his life, with a wife and five other 
children, and in a declining state of circumstances, 
these reflections produced in my brother’s mind 
and mine sensations of the deepest distress. I 
doubt not but that the hard labour and sorrows of 
this period of his life was in a great measure the 
cause of that depression of spirits with which 
Robert was so often afflicted through his whole life 
afterwards. At this time he was almost constantly 
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afflicted in the evenings with a dull headache, . : 


which, at a future period of his life, was exchanged 
for a palpitation of the heart, and a threatening of 
fainting and suffocation in his bed, in the night 
time.” 


These were the conditions in which Robert Burns 
grew up to his eighteenth year; when his father, after 
twelve years of tenancy, was freed from his calamitous 
lease and removed to a new farm, Lochlea. Here, for 
four years, the family “lived comfortably,” but, in 
Robert’s words, “a difference commencing between him 
(his father) and his landlord as to terms, after three years 
tossing and whirling in the vortex of litigation, my 
father was just saved from the horrors of a jail by a 
consumption, which, after two years’ promises, kindly 
stepped in and carried him away, to where the wicked 
cease from troubling and where the weary are at 
rest.” 

Record mentions only four respites—and all of these 
for the purposes of different work, not recreation—during 
the whole of the period of the first phase. Once, for a 
short term, he and Gilbert went to Dalrymple “ week 
about” to improve their writing: later, Robert spent 
three weeks in Ayr with John Murdoch, revising his 
grammar and learning the rudiments of French: at 
nineteen (during the four “comfortable” years) he 
went to Kirkoswald for a week or two, to learn mensura- 
tion and surveying, and there met his second love. His 
fourth respite, or change of work, was a stay at 
14 
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HIS LIFE AND GENIUS 
} . Irvine, where he learnt flax-dressing—and sexual in- 
continence. 


Such were the physical and material circumstances 
amid which Robert Burns grew to manhood. They 


___ had their part in the making of the man and gave the 


poet human themes for his genius to work upon. But 
for those circumstances some of the most penetrating 
and humane of his works could never have been written 
by him. The hardness, the cruelty, the friendlessness, the 
anxiety and the poverty of that phase of his life were as 
flames of the fire that was purging and hardening him. 
It is idle to regret the suffering they caused him, since 
it was mainly through his suffering that he was able to 
open new vistas of thought and reflection to the world. 
_ The spectator may see most of the game, but only by 
participating in it can he master and improve the rules 
and laws which govern it. 

The seeds of his great human poems, culminating in 
4 Man’s a Man for a’ That, were sown by the circum- 
stances and manured by the suffering of his poetically 
unproductive first phase of life; just as those of most 
value to individual men were the result of the experiences 
of the second and later phases. 

The significance of Burns’s early life is that it gave 
him personal experience of wrongs that must be righted, 
caused him to suffer the effects of the evils which it was 
needful, for the progress of mankind, to have removed. 
The experience and suffering almost broke even his 
great spirit. The three poems written towards the end 
of his chaste period were severally entitled Prayer on the 
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Ir has already been noted that, outside the family circle, 
Robert Burns had no friends of his own age. This lack 
was almost absolute up to the age of seventeen, and one 
of its effects was bound to be to render Burns indis- 
criminate when, later, friends and acquaintances became 
possible. The only contact with outsiders which he 
appears to have had was that encountered with neighbour 
children in the short term of schooling that he enjoyed 
in common with them, and with at least one little harvest 
partner to whose charms he wrote at the age of fifteen 
his first poem, beginning “‘O once I loved a bonnie 
lass,” commemorating the emotions awakened by his 
attempts to draw thorns from her hands. It is Gilbert 
Burns, not Robert, who records directly this fact of the 
absence of friends of his own age, though the poet, in 
his autobiographical letter to Dr. Moore, alludes to it in 
the painful phrase: ‘ the cheerless gloom of a hermit,” 
by which he expresses the companionless state of his 
childhood and boyhood years. 

When one comes to know how greatly Burns, in later 
years, enjoyed social life, it is possible to understand a 
little of what this friendlessness must have meant to him. 
The spirit of play and social fun was manacled by circum- 
stances during the very years when it should have been 
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free, and many of his so-called excesses are directly 
explained by the exuberance with which it enjoyed itself 
when it gained freedom. It is as hard for any healthily 
constituted individual to play alone as to drink alone, 
but, in any case, there was neither time nor energy to 
spare for play in the boyhood of Burns. 

The urge for social life and human intercourse, which 
could not have been absent from this overworked, anxious 
boy, was, as events proved, of such strength as to force 
him to his first defiance of his father’s will and desire. 
In his seventeenth year, to give his manners a brush, he 
went to a country dancing school. There, at least, he 
found temporary partners, if not friends—and there is 
no record of any enduring friendships being born at this 
time. His father had “an unaccountable antipathy 
against these meetings,” and to his opposition to his 
father’s wishes the poet attributed “a sort of dislike” 
which he believed his father to take to him thereafter. 
Gilbert, on the other hand, denies this, saying: “I 
believe the truth was, that about this time he (the father) 
began to see the dangerous impetuosity of my brother’s 
passions, as well as his not being amenable to counsel, 
which often irritated my father, and which he would 
naturally think a dancing school was not likely to correct. 
But he was proud of Robert’s genius, which he bestowed 
more expense on cultivating than on the rest of his 
family—and he was equally delighted with his warmth 
of heart and conversational powers. He had indeed 
that dislike of dancing schools which Robert mentions; 


but so far overcame it during Robert’s first months of 
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ere fit fo it, to Paieanaiy ie ce the debi 
ith. Robert excelled in dancing, and was for some 


months distractedly fond of it.” 


The truth is, doubtless, that both Raber and» his 


_ brother are right in their opinions as to William Burns’s 


attitude towards Robert in regard to this particular phase. 
Life had made that excellent man an adherent of the 
gospel of repression. He believed that that which 
might lead to danger must be avoided or crushed into 
submission. ‘That experience, personal experience, was 
the only method by which his headstrong eldest son 
could ever learn anything, he did not know. William 
Burns knew that at a dancing school the sexes mingled 
freely; he knew that blood grew hot and spirits high in 
the intoxicating atmosphere of the dance; he knew, also, 
the dangers attendant upon such proximity, heat and 
exaltation. His sincere and firm belief was that, in 


order to avoid the dangers, it was obviously best to avoid 
the conditions that created them; therefore, he opposed 


his impetuous and passionate son’s determination to run 
into those dangers. His religious faith and his moral 
code were rooted in repression as the safeguard from sin, 
and when Robert defied and defeated him—for that is 
what it amounted to—he probably did have a dislike for 
his son which, despite all his love and pride of the boy, 
he could not entirely overcome. Such dislikes are 
subtle things, showing themselves in looks, silences and 
inaction, rather than in words or acts noticeable to on- 
lookers. It was in this case probably no more than a 
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grudging admission of relaxation of parental control, 5 


and fear of the consequences of that relaxation. 

Robert Burns loved and honoured his father too much 
and highly to make such a statement carelessly in a letter 
in which he was deliberately setting down a record of his 
early years, and he must have had very good grounds for 
alluding to the “ dislike” his father took to him. As 
to Gilbert’s argument that his father permitted the rest 
of the family who were fit to accompany Robert, that 
was clearly done to make the best of an awkward situation 
and provide some sort of deterrent upon Robert’s ten- 
dencies to excess. It was an action that one would 
expect from such a great-hearted man as William Burns. 

Gilbert’s remark that Robert was “‘ for some time 
distractedly fond of dancing” is a revelation to those 
who study his poet-brother’s life. How could such a 
youth be other than fond of dancing? It gave him light 
and colour and joy, brightening for a moment the cheer- 
less gloom of hermitage, and peopling the world plenti- 
fully with new companions, after years of utter dearth. 
The fact that the dangers which the father feared did 
not materialise, but that “early ingrained piety and 
virtue” kept Burns “‘ for several years afterwards within 
the line of innocence,” proves Burns to have been right 
for himself in insisting on the course he took in opposi- 
tion to his beloved father’s wishes. It can, of course, be 
argued that he might have kept within that line for 
many more years, if not for ever, had he never attended a 
dancing school. That may be: it would be as idle to 
deny it as it is futile to assert it. Burns went to the 
20 
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; not a avery tevible been to malts ; ae his fied : 
- for once, failed to apprehend the hidden reasons why his 
' lonely, friendless son defied him. 2 
From this eighteenth year onwards, not only were 
4 parc s manners better “brushed,” but he began to 
acquire the acquaintances and friends who had hitherto 
been out of his reach. They were just fellow peasant- 
folk, busied about their work and love-making, and it 
was in assisting them in the latter phase of life that the 
poet began to practise literature. In accordance with 
_ the custom of the period in that part of Scotland, Burns 
became the writer of letters and the smoother of quarrels 
for his friends. “I possessed,” he wrote later, “a 
curiosity, zeal and intrepid dexterity that recommended 
__me as a proper second on these occasions ; and I daresay 
I felt as much pleasure in being in the secret of half the 
loves of the parish of Tarbolton as ever did statesman 
in knowing the intrigues of half the courts of Europe.” 
The intimate contact with the opposite sex which the 
dancing school had afforded was undoubtedly responsible ~ 
for the awakening of Burns, the lover. From this time 
onwards he was never quite free from one affair or other, 
but until his twenty-third year—the end of the period 
immediately under discussion—his relations with girls 
and women were restrained within the boundaries of 


virtue. Of this youthful period he writes : “ Far beyond 
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all other impulses of my heart, was un penchant a Padorable 
moitie du genre humain. My heart was completely tinder, 
and was eternally lighted up by some goddess or other; 
and, as in every other warfare in this world, my fortune 
was various ; sometimes I was received with favour, and 
sometimes I was mortified with a repulse.” 

This seventeenth year begins a new period of develop- 
ment in the man, a period in which he enjoyed the four 
“comfortable” years at Lochlea. Burns was no longer 
friendless, his circumstances were less circumscribed, 
with the consequence that his great mind was less 
inevitably compelled to turn its force inward by its 
“constitutional melancholy or hypochondriasm,” but was 
able to regard with enjoyment and gathering under- 
standing a wider, more peopled world. His social gifts 
developed in the sudden slight opportunities of leisure 
which the comfortable years afforded ; and friends and 
acquaintances whose names are nearly all in oblivion 
were at last his for the making. The boy who, until the 
dancing school venture was carried through, had been 
solitary by compulsion, and who was already facing the 
future with despair of ever being in a position to be 
other than an overwrought drudge on the unresponding 
land, writes thus of this time : 

“. . . with a strong appetite for sociability, as well 
from native hilarity as from a pride of observation 
and remark ; a constitutional melancholy or hypo- 
chondriasm that made me fly solitude ; add to these 


incentives to social life my reputation for bookish 
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strength of thought, something like the rudiments 
‘ae Patigood sense ; and it will not seem surprising that 
I was generally a welcome guest where I visited, or 
‘any great wonder that always, where two or three 
were met together, there was I among them.” 


One probationary period, one step towards initiation | 
into life, had ended. New experiences, many of which — 


_he was all untrained to endure safely, came crowding 


q upon him. The gyves of overwork had been heavy 
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and galling to his spirit, and this sudden partial liberation 

tested him in a fashion he had not learnt to understand. 
It was now that the budding poet was first completely 

entranced by a girl—for the episode with the little 


harvest partner of two years earlier was fleeting as to the 


lassie herself, though enduring as to the emotion it 
awakened. Ata school at Kirkoswald’s, Burns studied 
mensuration and surveying, and, in the liberty of action 
afforded by this absence from the control of his father, 
he “learnt to fill his glass, and to mix without fear in a 
drunken squabble”; and fell in love with one, Peggy 
Thomson, a girl living in the house next to the school. 
To her he wrote a poem which is as charming as anything 
he wrote before his twenty-third year. 

Burns, himself, alluding to this visit to Kirkoswald’s 
and its effects, says that while he made good progress in 
mensuration, dialling, surveying, etc., he “ madea greater 
progress in the knowledge of mankind.” _It was natural 
that he should do this, since his gift for knowing mankind 
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was highly-developed by nature ; and, at this first contact 
with a free, wider aspect, it started into instant activity. — 
The exercise of this gift was to cause him more pleasure 
in life than any other, and his autobiographical writings 
are studded with allusions to his overmastering desire to 
know mankind. That one of his first lessons was learnt 
in a tavern on a smuggling coast, was excellent in the way 
of training for those days when he should be called to 
meet the cultured and the fair at damask-covered dining 
tables in Edinburgh. ? 
Neither the attractions of tavern companionship nor 
the duties of schooling were, however, comparable with 
the magnetic attractions of Peggy Thomson. She was 
the first girl he met in convenient conditions outside his 
local circle of dancing school acquaintances, and he 
crashed down at her feet, literally crazed with attraction. 
She was not just herself, this Peggy Thomson, she was 
woman incarnate to Burns. It was she who fanned to 
flame the already smouldering fire of passion which was 
to burn so brightly as almost to consume him, while 
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flinging off lyrical sparks for the enchantment of the 
world. ‘To him she was “ an angel— 


‘ Like Proserpine gathering flowers, 
Herself a fairer flower noes 


The extent of his transports is recorded in the follow- 
ing words: “ The remaining week I staid I did nothing 
but craze the faculties of my soul about her, or steal out 
to meet her; and the last two nights of my stay in the 
country, had sleep been a mortal sin, the image of this 
modest and innocent girl had kept me guiltless.” 
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"7 ng farewell with Peggy Thomson some J 


s constantly the victim of some fair enslaver. .. . 


¥ “he symptoms of his passion were often such as nearly 


to equal those of the celebrated Sappho . . . the agita- 


tions of his mind and body exceeded anything of the 
; kind I ever knew in real life.” 


Already the effects of repression were operating, and 


z Burns ran to excesses, as a prisoner will do on regaining 
his freedom. 


_ The next fair enslaver—who must have been a young™ 
woman of considerable character—to make a real im- 
pression upon the poet, was Miss Ellison Begbie, a 


farmer’s daughter in domestic service somewhere in 


-Tarbolton parish. To her he wrote four letters, which 


are remarkable for their loftiness of thought and sensitive- 
ness of outlook. While the other girls his passions 
attracted are nameless now, Ellison Begbie lives through 
these letters as the pretty lass who attracted the poet to 
serious thoughts of matrimony, and who was wise enough 
to refuse his proposal of marriage. He asked her if she 
could not be his “ mistress,”* at least to remain his 


friend. 


* Meaning wife. 
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; fee Burhs records of the ensuing period that ‘ “he 


one. life who, in their own destined province, were n 


Se mics was hina in rinbeting® ma ry pec 


ee 


much inferior to him. The spectacle of this: w 
genius baring his heart to the Lowland serving I 
reveals her as a woman who had more than phys 
appeal for him. One judges her to have been, in type, — 
not unlike Jean Armour. By this time, Burns noe 
entered his twenty-second year, and still carried on a 
literary correspondence of some volume with those who | 
had been his fellow-students at Kirkoswald’s. He seems — 
to have formed no lasting friendships after leaving the — 
school, until the time of his stay at Irvine, whither eg 
went on approaching his twenty-third year, to learn flax- 
dressing and selling. : 

Here he found several friends, among whom was 
David Sillar, a schoolmaster who wrote verses, whose _ 
acquaintance he had made two years earlier. He was 
the first living brother-poet whom Burns met, and this — 
may account for the enthusiasm which led Burns into 
critical misjudgment regarding Sillar’s work. He was, 
however, a kindred spirit, with a poet’s outlook; and if, 
like many of his kind, his vision was finer than his 
expression of it, there can be no doubt, from the Epistles 
which Burns addressed to him, that he was a valued, as 
well as valuable friend during the period when Burns 
was beginning to yield to his impulse to turn poet in 
earnest. 

A man who encountered Burns in Irvine, and who had 
much attraction for him, was one Richard Brown. He 
extended Burns’s outlook on life, in its social and worldly 
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ence, ‘to ee “ do him a mischief,” Seah -g 


onanimity, and every manly virtue. I loved and 
a mired him to a degree of enthusiasm, and, of course, 3 
"strove to imitate him.” This was the man who was _ 
"responsible for acquainting Burns with the attitude of 
the average man of the world towards “illicit love.” 
The wonder really is that Burns had remained ignorant 
of this so long. Sooner or later he was bound to learn 
it, and all that can be said to Brown’s detriment here is 
_ that the poet undoubtedly accepted the doctrine of illicit 
love more readily from him than he might have done 
from any less manly and attractive person. 
As one studies the friends of Burns, outside the family 
4 circle and, for the moment, excluding his excellent tutor, 
a John Murdoch, it becomes clear that the only people to 
_ become his friends were those who were in some way 
i necessary to the unfolding and development of the poet. 
The little harvest partner, with her thorn-pierced fingers, 
plucked the first authentic note from the harp of his 
genius which still echoes in his earliest poem, and two 
years later Peggy Thomson awakened to realisation the 
lover who was to sing some of the purest and most 
exalted love songs in literature. The duty of_Ellison 
Begbie was concerned with love also, the revelation of 
wise woman’s love which evidently responded gravely 
wit 


that “his mind was fraught with independence, — a : 


speculate upon the precise reaction Miss B 
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domestic servant, had to those serious love letters ¥ 
Burns wrote to her. Surely, neither before nor in 
has a servant lass been honoured by their like.) 

The companions of the dancing school, the swagger: 
ing, drinking companions at Kirkoswald’s and ie 
served to soften with social graces the effects of the 
austere and solitary life of Mount Oliphant and Lochlea, _ 
their influence standing the poet in good stead when the 
ordeal of Edinburgh had to be endured and enjoyed. 
The studious among the Kirkoswald lads gave him the — 
urge to excel in letter-writing, and set him to disciplined — 
literary activity which was invaluable in developing his — 
power of expression. His gift of talk was more or less _ 
discovered, and certainly developed, by his sessions with . 
the members of the quaint Bachelors’ Club, which he 
founded in Tarbolton, a gift which progressed also under 
the fellowship of the filled glasses at Masonic meetings, 
where he met such sterling fellows as John Rankin. 
Peacock, the half-brother of his mother’s, with whom he 
stayed at Irvine, by cheating him of his just dues and 
debts, served to teach him to beware of rogues. David 
Sillar, perhaps, had the most significant influence, in 
encouraging him to write poems. That was a big thing 
to do. 

And Richard Brown . . . well, Richard Brown led 
Burns, the man, into experiences out of which the poet 
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i well at the aaah of his physically over- 
_ developed brother. He writes : 


“The seven years we lived in Tarbolton parish 
(extending from the seventeenth to the twenty- 
fourth of my brother’s age) were not marked by 
much literary improvement; but during this time, 
the foundation was laid of certain habits in my 
brother’s character, which afterwards became but 
too prominent, and which malice and envy have 
taken delight to enlargeon. Though, when young, 
he was bashful and awkward in his intercourse with 
women, yet when he approached manhood, his 
attachment to their society became very strong, and 
he was constantly the victim of some fair en-/ 


slayer... .”’ 


The restraints put upon nature by the necessity of 
maintaining a normal balance of conduct in civilised 
society are generally beneficial in their effect, and no one 
denies the value in the development of the race as a whole 
of that convention which enjoins continence outside the 
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ed feeeabh the back door, surreptitiously. It may 
nat this point of view will be sincerely challenged, = 
so it sues be mentioned that Gilbert ies Shs 


ts pee its Ehecoranices = manhood and 
vi be are the happier and healthier because their _averag 
creative power can be satisfied by the opportunities : 
vided by the laws and conventions which have been — 
designed to preserve social equilibrium in the matter o' = 
the practice of the function of sex. 


appreciate the torment of body and mind which comes _ as 
to a being of the abnormal type of Robert Burns. _ 
ss Attraction to a girl or a woman had the effect of oil © 
Ss upon an ever-glowing fire, causing it to leap in flames; 
flames which, at this period, through his strength of will — 

and native nobility, were not permitted so much as to 
singe the girl who, unwittingly, caused them, but were 

made to lick with fierce pain his own body and mind. 

The wonder is not that Burns was unchaste so soon, 
but that he remained chaste so late. Of the post- 
dancing school years, Gilbert Burns says that the agita- 
tions of his mind and body exceeded anything of the 
kind he knew in real life. What he suffered in the five 
years while he endured these agitations, only those who 
are blessed, or cursed, with an equal degree of sex-force 
can appreciate. 

It cannot be too persistently kept in mind that Burns 
was simply the instrument of a creative force of a strength 
that was more powerful than his will. That creative 
force seems to have been indifferent to the suffering the 
instrument endured, so long as it had the efficient use 
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_ of the interpretative genius locked up in the man. It 


was the onrush of that force that carried him out of the 
still waters of piety and virtue down the rapids of experi- 
ence into the wider stream of knowledge. Out of this 


experience the genius of Burns created. It might 


almost be said that he was forced to endure sin and excess 


that he might warn others against them. The casual 


advice of Richard Brown directed Burns’s feet to one 
step along his particular hard and bitter pathway to 
immortality. 
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THERE were two persons whose effect upon the develop- 
ment of Burns during the first phase of his life cannot be 
exaggerated. They were his father, and his tutor, John 
Murdoch. 

William Burns, as a father, was scarcely less remark- 
able than was his eldest son as a poet. He was a great 
soul, gifted with the qualities of paternity at a high state 
of development. To him Burns owed more than to any 
other human influence, for he it was who fostered his 
love of knowledge and guided his impetuous feet for so 
long down the pathway of moral decency. From him 
the poet acquired the spirit of tolerance which made Burns 
the feared opponent of intolerance, and which inspired 
him with the knowledge that God, far from practising 
the Calvinistic theory of predestination of souls to Hell, 
was of such divine kindliness that He had pity for the 
Devil himself. This father was a thinker, of an indepen- 
dent cast of mind, and believed that the fear of the Lord 
which is the beginning of wisdom, could only be achieved 
by a knowledge of the Lord. This gardener, turned 
farmer, unlettered according to modern standards, 
wrestled through difficulties to a mastery of written 
English, so that he might guide his children to that 
knowledge. He composed “A Manual of Religious 
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udiate A and it would sSitlndes seem that i wrote fi eee 
yhlet in order that his children gee escape ‘the: i 
Juence of that doctrine. 
_ The significant gift of this remarkable man was hat os 
2 fe knew that culeure was a greater asset than utilitarian 
education. Burns was fortunate in his father in many. Ss= 
things, but in none more than this. It was the rudiments ae 
of a classical education—the instrument of culture— 
_ that he secured for his sons. Such time as they could 
a spare from the demands made by the farm, he enabled 
them to employ, not in learning new methods of farming 
_ but in improving their writing, studying grammar and 
learning French. ; 
, Life had destined William Burns to an existence of 
y - intense, and materially unrewarded, drudgery. Few 
men had harder work to do or less results from it ; or 
more cares and anxieties, than he. Robert has summed 
up in a phrase the remarkable resilience of the man: 
“My father’s spirit,” he writes, “ was soon irritated, 
___ but not easily broken.”” ‘The facts support this estimate. 
It would seem that all his thought that was not com- 
__ pelled to occupation in his struggle to make ends meet, 
was concentrated upon giving to his children, the sons 
particularly, every opportunity for culture that he could 
snatch for them. 
The most comprehensive record of his famees is 
that contained in a letter written by John Murdoch in 
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ep! eS scoped or ete 
tions of the poet. In that letter the father is ; 
- dominant, despite the fact that it is of the son that he 
been asked to write, and this is significant of the « > 
impression William Burns made upon all who k ‘ 
him. Even the brilliant promise of the poet in aa 
youth could not rival the matured achievement of the 
father’s character. ‘This, rightly considered, proves Bis 
William Burns to have been a most uncommon Mane 7m 

He was the pattern of the Scottish peasantry, an in- 
carnation of the ideals of that great people. Independent _ 
in spirit, he attacked and overcame obstacles which might 
have kept a lesser man in perpetual dependence upon the 
will of others for the means to live. He was poor when, 
a gardener and overseer, he leased seven acres of land at’ 
Alloway, and on that now historic spot upon the road- 
side, built with his own hands the mud and thatch 
cottage that has since become a shrine. Industrious in 
body and mind, aspiring in spirit, he faced all his duties 
and responsibilities with courage and resolution. When 
Robert was scarcely more than a toddler, he visited 
neighbours who had young untutored children and per- 
suaded them to agree to share the expenses of a teacher 
for them and him. The thoroughness which character- 
ised him caused him to seek a tutor with care. He made 
enquiries of the master of the English school at Alloway 
for a likely man, and, being recommended to seek John 
Murdoch, made an appointment to meet that youth at 
an inn, bidding him bring his writing book with him, 
for inspection, By patient effort in weary hours of 
34 
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leisure, he had himself mastered reading and writing, so 


that he might improve his own mind and supervise the 
education of his children. Murdoch tells us that the 
father’s method was to make the boys thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the meaning of every word in a sentence 
before they were permitted to memorise anything. This 
is another indication of the man’s soundness of mind and 


of his hatred of anything slipshod or meretricious. 


Out of his scanty means he saved enough to buy books 
for his children, and it would seem, indeed, that his one 
interest outside his breadwinning labours was that of 
ensuring the maximum intellectual and moral training 
for them. He was indefatigable and kindly stern in his 
pursuit of this aim. In Murdoch’s words: ‘‘ He was a 
tender and affectionate father; he took pleasure in 
leading his children in the path of virtue; not in driving 
them, as some parents do, to the performance of duties 
to which they themselves are averse. He took care to 
find fault but very seldom; and therefore, when he did 
rebuke, he was listened to with a kind of reverential awe. 
A look of disapprobation was felt ; a reproof was severely 
so; and a stripe with the taws, even on the skirt of the 
coat, gave heartfelt pain, produced a loud lamentation, 
and brought forth a flood of tears.” 

All the records of William Burns that remain reveal 
him as a man who won the respect of all who came to 
know him. The integrity of his character, his independ- 
ence of spirit, his moral sweetness, made the irascibleness 
to which Robert alludes seem insignificant. When he 
decided to remove to Mount Oliphant farm he took with 
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would be done by, insisting only upon obedience, ha 
wisdom to know there cannot be two masters. Mu 
says that he only saw him angry twice, once h 
a foreman of the band (of labourers) for not reaping the 
field as he was desired; and the other time it was i “1 
an old man, for using smutty innuendoes and double 4 
entendres.” a 

His life was a continuous struggle with adversity, and 
if towards the end he became irritable, he was never — 
soured or embittered. He accepted his hard lot with - 
devout resignation, but never ceased the struggle to 
soften it for his wife and children. However heavy his 
burdens, he bore them on his own shoulders until the 
effort drained his strength and he sank exhausted beneath 
them. A strong, sweet love was the power by which 
this outwardly hard man won and held the love of his 
wife and children and the respect and affection of friends 
and neighbours. For nothing would he compromise his 
ideals, and his loyalty to them gave Robert Burns a high 
pattern of manhood by which to live. The son was not 
unworthy of the father, and the father was certainly not 
unworthy of the son. 

Murdoch has given a pleasing snapshot of an evening 
at Mount Oliphant, which if only because it gives one 
of the very few glimpses we have of Mrs. William 
Burns, the poet’s mother, deserves reprinting: ‘‘ I was 
a frequent visitor,” he writes, “when I had my half- 
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a Pctecits seasoning of roaulatie were so ne a 
blended as to render it palatable to all parties. Robert © 
“had | a hundred questions to ask me about the French, 

pete. ; and the father, who had always rational information 
in view, had still some question to propose to my more 
learned friends, upon moral or natural philosophy, or 
some such interesting subject. Mrs. Burness, too, was 
of the party as much as possible: 


= But still the house affairs would draw her thence, 
Which ever as she could with haste despatch, 

q She’d come again, and, with a greedy air, 
Devour up their discourse 


> 


and particularly that of her husband. At all times, and 
in all companies, she listened to him with a more marked 
attention than to anybody else. When under the 
necessity of being absent while he was speaking, she 
seemed to regret, as a real loss, that she had missed what 
the good man had said. This worthy woman, Agnes 
Brown, had the most thorough esteem for her husband 
of any woman I knew. I can by no means wonder that 
she highly esteemed him; for I myself have always con- 
sidered William Burness as by far the best of the human 
race that ever I had the pleasure of being acquainted 
with. . . . He was an excellent husband, if I may judge 
from his assiduous attention to the ease and comfort of 
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John Murdoch is the only person outside the 
eas) family to leave record of William Burness, and ther ; 
a transparent sincerity that justifies the emphasis of us 
utterance when he writes: ‘I have often wished, for the — 
good of mankind, that it were as customary to honour | 
and perpetuate the memory of those who excel in moral — 
rectitude, as it is to extol what are called heroic actions; 
then would the mausoleum of the friend of my youth | 
overtop and surpass most of the monuments I see in a 
Westminster Abbey.” re 
The existence of this tribute from a contemporary, a 
and of a testimony such as that of Gilbert Burns, makes 
needless a detailed reconstruction of the character of the 


father. Gilbert’s tribute is given below: 


“ My father was for some time almost the only _ 
companion we had. He conversed familiarly on 
all subjects with us, as if we had been men; and 
was at great pains, while we accompanied him in 
the labours of the farm, to lead the conversation to 
such subjects as might tend to increase our know- 
ledge or confirm us in virtuous habits. He 
borrowed Salmon’s Geographical Grammar for us, 
and endeavoured to make us acquainted with the 
situation and history of the different countries in 
the world; while, from a book society in Ayr he 
procured for us the reading of Derham’s Physico and 
Astro-Theology, and Ray’s Wisdom of God in the 
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the « had tibek’: a raienetese to Seach adeete His 
go the Bible. From this Robert collected a com- 
ae petent knowledge of ancient history; for no book : 
‘was so voluminous as to slacken his ignites: Of SO 
antiquated as to damp his researches.” ie 


EP ksbex had himself left behind a letter he wrote to his 
E Girher towards the end of his twenty-third year, from 
~ Irvine, which indirectly reveals the respect and love 
_ which the father inspired in his son: 
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“ HonoureD Sir, 

I have purposely delayed writing in the hope that 

I should have the pleasure of seeing you on New 
Year’s Day; but work comes so hard upon us that 
I do not choose to be absent on that account, as well 
as for some other little reasons which I shall tell 
you at meeting. My health is nearly the same as 
when you were here, only my sleep is a little 
sounder, and on the whole I am rather better than 
otherwise, though I mend by very slow degrees. 
The weakness of my nerves has so debilitated my 
mind that I dare neither review past events nor look 
forward into futurity, for the least anxiety or pertur- 
bation in my breast produces most unhappy effects 
on my whole frame. Sometimes, indeed, when for 
an hour or two my spirits are a little lightened, I 
glimmer a little into futurity; but my principal, 
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_ bid an eternal adieu to all the pains and uneasi 
and disquietudes of this weary life; for I assure 


% 


‘ou onl ae suri le 
s and forwards 1 


thought that ere long, perhaps very s soon 1 


I am heartily tired of it, and if I do not very mu ho 4 
deceive myself, I could contentedly and gladly a 
resign it. . 


The soul uneasy, and confined at home, 
Rests and expatiates in a life to come. 


. 7 Al 
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It is for this reason I am more pleased with the 1 cies 
16th and 17th verses of the 7th chapter of Revlon 
tions, than with any ten times as many verses in the 
whole Bible, and would not exchange the noble © 
enthusiasm with which they inspire me for all that 
this world has to offer. As for this world, I despair 
of ever making a figure in it. Iam not formed for 
the bustle of the busy, nor the flutter of the gay. I 
shall never again be capable of entering into such 
scenes. Indeed, I am altogether unconcerned at 
the thoughts of this life. I foresee that poverty 
and obscurity probably await me, and I am in some 
measure prepared, and daily preparing to meet 
them. I have but just time and paper to return 
you my grateful thanks for the lessons of virtue and 
piety you have given me, which were too much 
neglected at the time of giving them, but which I 
hope have been remembered ere it is yet too late. 
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Present my dutiful respects to my mother, and my 
compliments to Mr. and Mrs. Muir; and with 
wishing you a merry New Year’s Day, I shall 


conclude. 
I am, Honoured Sir, 


Your dutiful Son, 
Rosertr Burness. 


P.S.—My meal is nearly out, but I am going to 
borrow till I get more.” 


No more needs to be written to confirm the impression 
that the poet’s father was also his best friend and teacher. 
He prepared his son with wisdom for the great destiny 
that lay before him; even the doctrine of repression 
which he inculcated proving of immense value to 
the world, if painful to the son who, when its sway 
waned, suffered from his reactions to it. 

John Murdoch has revealed the part he played in the 
development of his pupil. He was the perfect tutor in 
all the circumstances, and because of this his name lives. 
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Tue mental development of Burns up to the end of the 
first phase of his life was not in any obvious way remark- 
able. He had been as voracious and thorough in his 
reading as the limitations of his circumstances permitted ; 
that is to say, he had read the Bible, and works by about 
thirty authors. Books were not then easily obtained by 
the poor, but through his father and friends he managed 
to secure this number, and to take into himself the 
essence of their contents. He read, we are told, with 
avidity, and his reading was on the whole not light in 
substance. Pamela, Peregrine Pickle (both incomplete 
copies) and Tristram Shandy seem to have been the only 
works of fiction that he read up to the twenty-third year. 
Of poetry he had read Pope, some Shakespeare, Thom- 
son, Shenstone, Allan Ramsay, Fergusson, and the 
excellent pieces from various writers to be found in 
Mason’s Collection in Prose and Verse. ‘The rest of his 
reading was miscellaneous—theological, contemplative, 
historical and broadly scientific. 

The one book—apart from Allan Ramsay’s poems— 
which had direct bearing upon his future as a poet was 
a Select Collection of English Songs. This, he says, ‘‘ was 
my vade mecum. 1 pored over them, driving my cart, 
or walking to labour, song by song, verse by verse, 
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carefully noting the true, tender and sublime, from 
affectation and fustian. I am convinced I owe to this 
practice much of my critic-craft, such as it is.” 

Burns had no comprehensive knowledge of literature, 
and his genius needed none. He was, in a sense, 
literature incarnate. What he had to write was in his 
spirit rather than in his intellect, and his reading was 
necessary only for the purpose of mastering the medium 
of language, in which his genius was to work. His gift 
was clear, spiritual sight—insight, if you prefer it—with 
which he looked into life, nature and mankind; his work, 
to tell men what he saw. The important benefits he 
obtained from his reading were a knowledge of form 
and a sufficient knowledge of the world outside Ayrshire, 
and of men and women outside his immediate circle, to 
assure him that the microcosm reveals the macrocosm. 
Hence his universal appeal: he was universal, in tune 
with infinity and eternity. 

Academic learning was not only useless to him, it 
was a positive handicap whenever he sought to use it in 
his work. ‘This may have been because he had so little 
of this lore, because he was uneducated, could not, there- 
fore, insinuate it naturally or smoothly into his poems. 
It is immaterial. 

Burns’s reading was all that he needed for the work he 
had to do, though less than he would have liked for his 
personal pleasure. ‘The guides of the race, however, 
either by stress of circumstance or the tyranny of the 
creative force, are granted small opportunity for selfish 
indulgence. 
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There are two classes of commentators who have 
wasted energy in writing of Burns—the pitiers and the 
marvellers. They have, respectively, pitied him because 
he had so little education, and marvelled that, with so 
little, he could have written so well. As sanely pity and 
marvel at Niagara for lacking the prettiness and pumps 
of a garden fountain! He was a light-bearer, and all he 
needed reading for was to learn how to trim his wick 
so that his lamp might burn clearly. 

The lack of wide reading was a fortunate thing, not a 
handicap. Through this, his mind escaped the tyranny 
of tradition; his thought remained vigorous, fearless 
and individual, and his vision unclouded. Destiny did 
not neglect Burns; and the so-called handicaps he had 
to bear were, almost without exception, direct benefits 
to him. As the hard physical conditions of his prepara- 
tory phase were, in relation to the work he had to do, the 
best that he could have endured, so were the limitations 
imposed upon the extent of his cultural development 
beneficial rather than retarding to his best growth. 

Geniuses, the highest servants of mankind, are not 
born to be happy; they are sent to serve. Homer, 
Cervantes, Shakespeare, Rabelais, Milton, Keats, Shelley, 
Byron, Carlyle, Beethoven, Wagner, Francis Thompson 
—were they happy? ‘They laid their bodies, senses, 
even their minds, as sacrifice on the altars of the spirit 
that possessed them, consumed them like a flame. It is 
time we had done with this insolent pity for the light- 
bringers concerning the conditions in which they lived. 
They are not to be debased by their admirers’ com- 
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miseration with them in their lack of material comforts 
and possessions, in plenitude of which so many lights 
-have been smothered. 

* # + * * 

At the end of the first phase of his life we find Burns 
chaste and in the depths of despair, almost broken by 
the severity of the training through which life has put 
him. There are no mock heroics in his attitude as he 
reveals himself in his letter to his father from Irvine. 
His attempt to improve the family fortunes by learning 
flax-dressing and flax-selling has literally gone up in 
smoke in the burning of his shop; his prosperity is such 
that he has to borrow oatmeal with which to make the 
porridge by which he is to live. The poems he is 
writing are groans of agony, yet humble in their tone 
and lacking bitterness. 

Unconscious, as yet, of his high destiny, sick in 
health, oppressed by misfortune, unsuccessful in love, 
he writes as one who believes himself to have been 
cheated of some vague thing which was to have been his. 
“* As for this world,” he writes to his father, ‘‘ I despair 
of ever making a figure in it” ; which suggests that he 
had, at least, had some expectation of doing so. The 
mystics are said to be tested by a condition known as 
“ the dark night of the soul,” during which all assurance, 
belief, faith and hope desert them; and this condition in 
which Burns is discovered at the close of the first phase, 
the period of gruelling preparation, seems to have been 
the poet’s equivalent “dark night.” Even rhyme, he 
says, he had given up on going to Irvine, although his 
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encountering Fergusson’s Scottish Poems put an early 
term to this resolution. 

The despairing young farmer, who has written a few 
poems, none the less wears the only tied hair in the 
parish, and wraps his fillemot plaid in a particular manner 
round his shoulders. ‘The courage of the man will not 
let him wear his heart upon his sleeve, and only his muse 
and his father are permitted to know the anguish of 
doubt and desperation that is gnawing at his spirit, and 
they only because he believes death to be near. He is 
debating brilliantly at the Bachelors’ Club, raising his 
glass in fellowship when he can afford it; at other times 
“an older-looking man than might have been expected 
from his age . . . of a thoughtful appearance, amount- 
ing to what might be called a gloomy attentiveness . . . 
in common silent and reserved.” 

The flax-dressing experiment has failed and Burns 
returns to the farm at Lochlea to share with his work- 
worn father the cares and responsibilities of running it to 
the discordant accompaniment of prolonged litigation. 
His state of mind at the end of his first phase is best 
expressed by the following quotation from the letter to 
his father a few weeks before his return: 


“Tam quite transported at the thought that ere 
long, perhaps very soon, I shall bid an eternal adieu 
to all the pains and uneasiness and disquietudes of 
this weary life; and, if I do not very much deceive 
myself, I could contentedly and gladly resign it.” 
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Tue six years that followed the return of Robert Burns 
from Irvine to the anxious and excessive labour on his 
father’s farm at Lochlea were at once the most important 
and most interesting of his life. Around his conduct as 
a man during this period, controversialists have danced 
with all kinds of fantastic gestures, and around his per- 
formance as a poet in these years the world has stood 
with unceasing and increasing wonder and appreciation. 
The continent, scarcely articulate young farmer became 
the glorious spendthrift of life and genius. Now the 
immense vitality which had been storing itself up during 
the hard and bitter years of preparation was liberated as a 
rushing mighty wind fanning to fierce heat the fire that 

had smouldered so long in body, mind, and spirit. 
Burns was a three-dimensional man, and to achieve 
full expression body, mind, and spirit were forced to 
comply with his driving demon. If the records that 
remain of his life reveal anything, either it was nothing 
at all that awakened the poet, made him articulate, or it 
was the vital change in his physical habit of life which 
coincides with that awakening that accomplished this. 
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5. <a 
sinless even oe ‘that, he 
able to marry Jean Armour on his 1 
Irvine, he could have given to the world much th 8 
measure of beauty and guidance. It is, however, id 
to wander in a jungle of speculations and might-hav - 
beens, when the facts exist and conclusions of a logica Lis “ 
kind are to be deduced from them. Whether there was 
any real relation between Burns’s loss of chastity and his — 
awakening as a poet, cannot be proved; although it is — a 
not easy to dismiss this conjunction as coincidence. _ 
There are, if life is understood, no such things as coincid- 
ences. Chance must surely be the refuge of ignorance. 
Horsemen know that the finest horse, the most high- 
spirited, is the one most likely to bolt at times, and even 
unseat its rider. On the whole, Burns controlled his 
creative power with a firm and masterly hand, but no 
thoroughbred of Arabia was ever fiercer or more un- 
manageable at times than this force in him. The only 
sure method of taming such a horse is to geld it, and it 
was so with Burns. He has even admitted this in one ~ 
of his poems. He is exteriorly humorous when he says 
it, but none the less he states a simple fact. Normally 
he has himself in control, but at times, circumstances and 
the force of the vital urge are beyond restraint. 

He lived, too, in an age of general conviviality. 
Alcohol has the subtle power of loosening control as well 
as the virtue of freeing fellowship. Most of his skull- 
duddery, his bawdy catches of verse were written under 
the influence of alcohol, and his worst moral lapses— 
though not all—were the result of the same influence. 
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son alone it is dealt with here. John Barleycorn has 2s 
_ the power, and revels in the use of it, to send even a 
a saint sliding down the spiral of evolution at an incredible 
_ speed and to an incredible depth; but his power is 
temporary, and the victim gains from reaction an almost 
_ equal power to climb swiftly back to where he stood. 
Let it be said at once that Burns was not a drunkard, 
although he was occasionally “fou,” particularly in 
Edinburgh and Dumfries. Drink was his enemy in 
excess and his friend in moderation. It had a living, 
medicinal value for him in the peculiar circumstances of 
his life, and in using alcohol in this way, Burns had the 
2 support of science, if not the approval of moralists. At 
the meeting in Glasgow of the British Medical Associa- 
tion in 1922, Professor E. Mellanby, professor of 
pharmacology at Sheffield University, spoke as follows: 


“* Alcohol is taken as a beverage in order to escape, 
at least for a time, from the strain of existence. 
Small quantities of alcohol are capable of dispersing 
temporarily many of the worries and troubles of 
é life, and so may play a part in restoring to better 


J working order various functions of the body whose 
. action is known to be depressed by anxiety For 
Z instance, nothing is more certain than that worry 
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may induce or exaggerate a dyspeptic condition. 
Some cases of dyspepsia of this type may be favour- 
ably influenced by dilute alcoholic beverages.” 


This, one of the latest scientific pronouncements on 
alcohol in relation to man, is of interest, since Burns 
definitely suffered from nervous dyspepsia, while worry 
and anxiety were his companions by day and his bed- 
fellows at night. 

The poet himself recognised instinctively, what Solo- 
mon had known thousands of years before him, and what 
the professor of pharmacology rediscovered one hundred 
odd years after him. In the following lines he is speaking 
of whisky : 

Tho’ life’s a gift no worth receivin’ 
When heavy-dragged wi’ pine an’ grievin’ 
But oil’d by thee 


The wheels o’ life gae down-hill, scrievin 
WY rattlin’ glee. 


> 


Thou clears the head o’ doited Lear, 
Thou cheers the heart o’ drooping Care, 
Thou strings the nerves o’ Labour sair, 
At’s weary toil ; 
Thou ev’n brightens dark Despair 
W? gloomy smile. 


The poem from which these lines are extracted was 
written when Burns was nearing the end of his twenty- 
seventh year, and was therefore written out of experience. 
But, perhaps the sincerest, as well as the most pathetic, 
eulogy to drink by Burns is in ‘‘ The Twa Dogs,” when 
he makes the ploughman’s collie say : 
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An’ whyles twalpennie worth o’ nappy 
Can mak’ the bodies unco happy. 

There was his attitude towards alcohol. For him it 
was a friendly thing which could shut out care, weariness 
_ and despair and create a realm of joyful illusion in the 
very midst of reality. Many times in his poems he 
alludes to the power drink had to lift him into that state 
of exaltation in which his muse worked best; and, as 
Burns was never a liar, we can accept these statements 
as true. It may be that this was an illusion of his, since 
some of his finest poetry is known to have been composed 
in the open air, with his hand on the plough; but never- 
theless the fact remains that alcoholic drink was the 
normal means of escape from existence at his period and 
among the people with whom he lived. So much has 
been made of the drinking habits of the poet that no one 
attempting to reveal his character as it was can hope to 
do so without spending time and thought in removing 
the misapprehensions that malice and ignorance have, 
between them, multiplied concerning him. 

It should be sufficient to rebut the view that Burns 
was a drunkard to state that he wrote fifty-two immortal 
poems in the first six years of his poetic life, while 
supporting himself and his family as an overworked 
farmer, in conditions bordering upon poverty. In 
Edinburgh, as the guest of great folk and small, when 
the lion of the day, he undoubtedly lived a convivial 
existence, when pressure was brought to bear upon him. 
Even this statement is based upon a vague and only 
partially reliable evidence, and some will be less con- 
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the recor by. 
ofc a pins and ancceaee 
re iis the Edinburgh period, he had s 
« ‘ steadily resist such solicitations and allurem 
excessive convivial enjoyment, as hardly any other pe 
could have withstood.” This, certainly, sounds n 
like Burns. 2 
The poet himself records : 
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eS : _ T’ve been at drunken writers’ feasts ; 
= i May, been bitch-fou ’mang godly priests. 


_ There, if you want it, you have the evidence for a fine : 
case in defence and excuse of Burns’s drinking habits. — 
Lawyers (‘“‘ writers”) and clergymen, to whom 7 4 
as a young farmer unused to polite social life, might 
reasonably look for guidance, used to get gloriously 
intoxicated in his company. 

A true statement of the case would probably be that — 
Burns drank his glass whenever just occasion demanded, 
and occasionally drank to the point of intoxication. 
Most men who have no positive moral or physical dis- 
taste for alcoholic drinks have been, are, and will be, in 
much the same case. 


II 


Asout two years after his return from Irvine, during 
which two years work was as arduous as ever it had been, 
Burns and his brother took a farm neighbouring on 
Lochlea, it being sun-clear that the family farm was 
speeding them all to disaster. According to the poet’s 
account in the letter to Dr. Moore, when his father died 
(three months after the new farm, Mossgeil, had been 
rented) ‘his all went among the hell-hounds that growl 
in the kennel of justice,”’ and therefore the new venture 
must have been begun under severe material handicaps, 
to which must be added the grief and anxieties caused 
by the father’s death. The awakening poet was sternly 
determined to make good as a farmer, in partnership 
with Gilbert. As he himself wrote : 


**T entered on this farm with a full resolution 
‘come, go to, I will be wise!’ I read farming 
books, I calculated crops, I attended markets, and 
in short, in spite of the devil and the world, and the 
flesh, I should have been a wise man; but the first 
year, from unfortunately buying bad seed, the 
second from a late harvest, we lost half our crops. 
This overset all my wisdom, and I returned, * like 
the dog to his vomit, and the sow that was washed, 
to her wallowing in the mire.’ ”’ 
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no one, least of all a poet, could have ae prosperou us 
One has a shrewd suspicion that the Burnses were by 
no means perfect farmers—Mount Oliphant, Lochlea, 
Mossgeil, Ellisland—they all turned out failures. | 

Meanwhile, even if the farmer was embarked on 
another decline, the poet was becoming daily more : 
articulate. Friends began to gather round him until 
he was a figure in Mauchline, the town of the aaies 
He and his new landlord, Gavin Hamilton, an attorney, 
despite the inequality of social status, became almost 
immediately close friends. 

This friendship was the most important he had yet 
made, for through it he sprang with one daring bound 
into local fame. Gavin Hamilton had had differences 
with a certain section of the Kirk leaders, known as the 
Auld Light party, and was championed by other leaders 
known as the New Lights. As it happened, it was one 
of the Auld Lights whose duty it was to rebuke Burns 
for his misconduct in the affair of Elizabeth Paton. 
This Mr. Auld had also attacked Hamilton for certain 
irregularities of conduct. Burns had, therefore, two 
forces impelling him to join issue on his landlord-friend’s 
behalf—his personal pique at the wigging he had gotten 
from the minister who had, justly, called him a “ forni- 
cator-loun,” and loyalty to the first man of superior 
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education and position who had responded to him with 
open-hearted friendship. 

These incentives, however, would not have been 
sufficient to make Burns attack the Auld Light with the 
vigour and success that he did : some stronger motive 
there was, and had to be. This was his instinctive, 
temperamental detestation of hypocrisy, oppression and 
intolerance. Clear-sighted into spiritual truths as a 
hovering hawk, he was as swift to stoop upon tamperers 
with truth and humanity as he was keen to see their 
weaknesses. Those devastating satires of his—The Holy 
Fair, The Ordination, The Twa Herds and Holy Willie’s 
Prayer—were as echoes of the crackings of the whip 
with which Christ drove the moneychangers from the 
Temple of Jerusalem. He was no creed-proud partizan, 
but a champion of freedom and humanity against com- 
pulsion and cruelty; the champion of honesty against 
pharisaism. His opponents were men of whom the 
following was true: 


O Thou that in the Heavens dost dwell, 
Wha, as it pleases best Thysel, 
Sends ane to Heaven an’ ten to Hell 
A’ for Thy glory 
And no for onie guid or ill 
They’ve done before Thee ! 


I bless and praise Thy matchless might, 
When thousands Thou hast left in night, 
That I am here before Thy sight, 

For gifts an’ grace 
A burning and a shining light 

To a’ this place. 
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scottish Pune and his son, with his pen: 


~ plbied Seidl Fhiitad’ beyond eh father auch picd 
What Robert Burns did in these satires was to sts st 
for all time a grotesque misapprehension of the natur 


of God, rather than to champion one set of combatants 7 
against another. It was the insolence, born of proud — 
ignorance, of a “fornicator loun” like Holy Willie 
claiming to be a shining light in the sight of God that 4 
caused the poet to castigate him as few men have been — as 
castigated since the beginning of time. A divine im- — 


Ne. 
~, 


patience of the arrant humbug of the whole Calvinistic 
extreme possessed him and spurred his great mind to 


flights of such sublime ridiculing as caused the Holy ¥ 
Willies of Ayrshire—and ultimately of the world—to- 
see their shining lights doused in a cascade of ‘mighty | 


laughter. Cervantes satirised debased chivalry out of 
Europe, and Burns drove a debased conception of God 
- out of Christendom racing to evade the mortal darts of 
his wit. 

This was the first high service er the poet Burns did 
for humanity; he ennobled the popular idea of God. 

To accuse him of bad taste during the process is as 
foolish as to call a parent indecent who bares his sons 
posterior for the purpose.of applying the rod. He had 
to expose the festering sore to prove to all that a surgical 
operation was needed. Conventional politeness is wasted 
upon untruth and hypocrisy, and only the feeble-minded, 
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yin attack. How could a man who could feel for a 
possessed mouse, make a cameo of life out of a crawling 


ate affection of a lover—how could such an one be other 
4 Fein furiously impolite to beings who insulted God in 
_ His own name, and befouled the divinity of His image. 
J Burns was not concerned with the individuals except as 
focussing points; he was concerned with the untruths 
they embodied, with hypocrisy in a “ grace-proud ” 
_ facial mask. 


The personal effect of this series of satires was to 


make Burns a marked man in Ayrshire, feared or ac- 
claimed according to the point of view persons held. 
_ They brought him his first experience of sent and he 
q | liked it well. 
These poems had the beneficial effect, also, of per- 
suading him to take more seriously his position and 
possibilities as a poet, and, probably, caused him to 
neglect his duties as a farmer. 

During his second year at Mossgeil—178 5—he wrote 
the nucleus of his first volume of poems, including The 
Cottar’s Saturday Night, the Address to the De’il, Man was 
Made to Mourn, ‘ohn Barleycorn, and a number of Epistles 
—in all about thirty permanent pieces. 

During this year material things were going so badly 
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ngs that ee was ek acne pees Sipe a 


ss louse, and caress an uprooted daisy with the compassion- _ 


despaired o of ever maker in his homeland 
force in this intention was his love for jar 
whom he had now been courting about a twelvemont ae: 
_ There seemed to be no hope of marrying her in Scotland, 
no prospect of making the wherewithal to create “a % 
happy fireside clime, for weans and wife”; and so, = 
pressed by need of marriage, he looked across to the ~ ae. 
Indies. Still he went on with his poetry, inspired by aa 
Jean as he was ever inspired by some woman, and during _ 
the early months of 1786 he wrote the remainder of the — 
poems that were to appear in the Kilmarnock edition— __ 
including his own epitaph, which is alone a complete is 
answer to all the criticisms of his life. 

Then came the shock of Jean’s discovery of her state 
of pregnancy, with its consequent intensification of his 
mood of desperation about material needs. Follows the 
long, dark hour before the dawn of the glorious Edin- 
burgh day, with its humiliations, cares, and jail-dodging. 
The West Indies it must be now. A friend secured 
him a position. To pay his passage, he determined to 
publish his poems. 

The immortal Kilmarnock edition came off the press, 
and the first rays of light from the shield of the herald 
of a new day pierced the gloom. New friends—Mrs. 
Stewart of Stair, Mrs, Dunlop of Dunlop, Basil Lord 
Raer, the Alexanders of Ballochmyle, Dr. Laurie—were 
made as a result of publication; but in spite of this 
change in his acquaintance, he had not yet realised that 
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“« I ae been gear all the various rotations and ; 


movements within respecting the excise. There — 


are many things plead strongly against it; the un- 
certainty of getting soon into business, the conse- 
quences of my follies, which may perhaps make it 
impracticable for me to stay at home; and besides, 
I have for some time been pining under secret 
wretchedness, from causes which you pretty well 
know—the pang of disappointment, the sting of 
pride, with some wandering stabs of remorse, which 
never fail to settle on my vitals, like vultures, when 
attention is not called away by the calls of society, 
or the vagaries of the muse. Even in the hour of 
social mirth, my gaiety is the madness of an intoxi- 
cated criminal under the hands of the executioner. 
All these reasons urge me to go abroad; and to 
all these reasons I have only one answer—the 
feelings of a father. ‘This, in the present mood 
I am in, overbalances everything that can be laid 
in the scale against it.” 


He proceeds to say that he has no right to complain. 


“The world has in general been kind to me, 
fully up to my deserts. I was for some time past 
getting into the pining, distrustful snarl of the 
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misanthrope. "Gs pee: alone, u 
pee esate of life, shrinking at every rising ¢ clot 1 
the chance-directed atmosphere of fortune, ¥ 
all defenceless, I looked about in vain for a cove 
It never occurred to me, at least never with the force a 
it deserved, that this world is a busy scene, and man 


a creature destined for a progressive struggle; aa a 


that, however I might possess a warm heart, and © 
inoffensive manners (which last, by the by, was 
rather more than I could well boast) still, more 
than these passive qualities, there was something to 
be done. When all my school-fellows and youthful 
compeers were striking off, with eager hope and 
earnest intent, on some one or other of the many 
paths of busy life, I was ‘standing idle in the 
market place,’ or only left the chase of the butter- 
fly from flower to flower, to hunt fancy from whim 
towhim. You see, sir, that if to kvow one’s errors, 
were a probability of mending them, I stand a fair 
‘chance; but, according to the reverend West- 
minster divines, though conviction must precede 
conversion, it is very far from always implying 
atic 


Highland Mary had done her work and died, and he 
had presented an autographed copy of his poems to Peggy 
Thomson, now a married woman, and had taken a tearful 
farewell of the tuneful echoing memory of his Kirkoswald 
youth. Famous, or no, a plantation in the Indies was, 
to him, better than an exciseman’s billet at home, for 
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_ It seems as if Destiny was taking a very long chance 


in her dealings with him; but, as events proved, had 
Ea, an eye on dramatic effects. How nearly Burns 
came to being lost to Scotland is a circumstance that 
makes one gasp even after the event. Small happenings, 
however, have a way of asserting their importance 


beyond all the expectation of possible foretelling; and 


while Burns had been glooming over his sincere farewells, 
personal and poetic, a certain minister, of a place called 


Loudoun, had thrown out a chance line which, if caught 


and made secure, must prevent the catastrophe of the 
poet’s exilement. Before this worthy man, Dr. Laurie, 
had time to know the result of his letter to Dr. Thomas 
Blacklock, an Edinburgh poet and patron of letters, the 
melancholy Burns called to take his farewell of him and 
his family, who were among those who appreciated him 
in person as well as in print. The minister parted with 
the poet, giving him what counsel and comfort he could; 
and when two days later Dr. Blacklock’s answer arrived, 
he forwarded it post haste to Gavin Hamilton, who took 

it to Burns. | 
It was a characteristic move of Destiny to arrange that 
this act should have been performed by Gavin, the friend 
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follow . is what De Bhckock wrote : ‘ 
ae ¥ ty: =o aa Make Ba 
“I ought to ae acknowledged your favour fn 1 
ago, not only as a testimony of your kind remem- _ 
brance but as it gave me an opportunity of ohanhe ES 
one of the finest, and perhaps one of the most — zs 
genuine entertainments of which the human mind 
is susceptible. A number of avocations retarded _ 
my progress in reading the poems: at last, how- 
ever, I have finished that pleasing perusal Many 
instances have I seen of Nature’s force or beneficence 
exerted under numerous and formidable disadvan- 
tages, but none equal to that with which you have 
been kind enough to present me. There is a 
pathos and delicacy in his serious poems, a vein of 
wit and humour in those of a more festive turn, 
which cannot be too much admired, nor too warmly 
approved; and I think I shall never open the book 
without feeling my astonishment renewed and 
increased. It was my wish to have expressed my 
approbation in verse; but whether from declining 
life, or a temporary depression of spirits, it is at 
present out of my power to accomplish that agree- 
able intention. 

“Mr. Stewart, Professor of Morals in this Uni- 
versity, had formerly read me three of the poems, 
and I had desired him to get my name inserted 
among the subscribers; but whether this was done, 
or not, I never could learn. _ I have little intercourse 
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it appears certain that its intrinsic merit, and the 
exertion of the author’s friends, might give it a 
more universal circulation than anything of the kind 
which has been published in my memory.” 


Lingeringly one regrets that the meaning of that 
moment when he read the letter was too intense even for 
Burns to leave adequate record of it. He was spending 
his last night, or near to the last, with his relatives at 
Mossgeil farm in the mood expressed in ne following 


| lines: 

ie: Farewell my friends! Farewell my foes! 
My peace with these—my love with those— 
‘The bursting tears my heart declare, 
Farewell, the bonny banks of Ayr. 


Crushed by the sadness of his circumstances he sat 
in the house oppressed by the intensity of feeling of a 
; family waiting for the actual moment when grief should 
be liberated by the accomplished fact of his going, when 
in came Hamilton with radiant face and uproarious voice 
with the paper that was in a trice to rout melancholy and 
set the pair of them, as like as not, dancing with uncon- 
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therefore, much to be wished, for the ake of the ie. 
young man, that a second edition, more numerous 
than the former, could immediately be printed: as _ 


ROBERT BURNS 


trollable joy. It was, perhaps, the most significant Be ‘ 


incident in the life of Robert Burns. | 


“Dr. Blacklock belonged to a set of critics for 
whose applause I had not dared to hope. His 
opinion that I should meet with encouragement in 
Edinburgh, fired me so much, that away I posted 
for that city, without a single acquaintance or a 
single letter of introduction. The baneful star 
that had so long shed its blasting influence in my 
zenith, for once made a revolution to the nadir.” 


Thus instantaneously was the historic resolution to 
visit Edinburgh formed as a result of the goodwill of this 
noble-hearted, blind poet, upon whom English Dr. 
Johnson, with all his distaste for the Scots, “ looked with 
reverence.” One of the purest spirits in Scotland saved 
from exile—and possible extinction—his country’s 
greatest poet. 

The unconsidering impulse which posted Burns to 
Edinburgh must have exhausted itself in the effort. He 
had to wait until the vertiginous effect of the incredible 
prospects had passed before acting upon his good fortune. 
He arrived in Edinburgh at the end of November, and 
surely no other cause but shyness, and the natural 
strangeness of the untravelled country farmer—who had 
lately been eluding duns in painful obscurity—can have 
accounted for his failure to present himself at once to 
his blind benefactor. Burns never was guilty of ingrati- 
tude, and it is reasonable to suppose that, the first excite- 
ment having worn off, he was assailed by doubt and 
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| ae Blacklock, ‘fier sali sdaneciehed he Dr. Labia 
: of Loudoun, to delay no longer. His benefactor’s greet- 
ing was affectionate, and through his interest the poet 


was introduced to Dr. Blair and most of the eminent 


literati of the capital. His patron, the Earl of Glencairn, 


interested himself so actively in the subscriptions for the 
first Edinburgh edition of the poems that very soon the 
lists were full. 

There has been a tendency, even among the most 
sympathetic recorders and commentators, to blame Burns 


_ for having lived a double life in Edinburgh. A smaller 


spirit than he would have lived a single life, devoting 
himself entirely to the acolytes who attended him in the 


~ temple of Fame, and neglecting his social equals. Prud- 


ence would have suggested to a lesser man the desira- 
bility of taking full temporal advantage of the miraculous 
opportunity for personal advancement which was pre- 
sented by the acquaintance of all the titled and great folk 
in the capital, even if to do this it were necessary to drop 
old friends and acquaintances who had been well enough 
when fortune frowned, but who, under her smile, were 
inimical to his interests. The temptations to pursue 
this line of conduct are so subtle that the majority of the 
nearly-great have yielded, and do still yield, tothem. It 
is, in fact, because this is true that Burns has been blamed 
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have written that epoch-making poem unless he had ! 
capable and instinctively ready to leave the lords 2 
ladies in their mansions and step along some narrov zc 
wynd to mix freely with the men and women of his own 4 
class. An universal spirit cannot be in this sense class- _ 
conscious; he partakes in his essence of the qualities of ex 
= life and humanity—is these things—and the trappings 
- and decorations behind which they are masked have no 
: reality to him. | hey 
The restrained and refined existence which he shared 
in Edinburgh with his generous and amiable patrons, 
could not fill the life of such a man as Burns. It was 
necessary that he should share in it; it was right that he 
sbould fulfil his duty to those who had recognised his 
worth and, because of it, desired his acquaintance. He 
was not, however, of that world, however he might be 
in it for the moment, and he knew this, as is clearly 
proved by the following extract from a letter, written to 

Mrs. Dunlop six weeks after his arrival in the city: 


“You are afraid I shall grow intoxicated with my 
prosperity as a poet. Alas! madam, I know myself 
and the world too well. I do not mean any airs of 
affected modesty; I am willing to believe that my 
abilities deserved some notice; but in a most en- 
lightened, informed age and nation, when poetry is 
and has been the study of men of the first natural 
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genius, aided with all the powers of polite learning, 
polite books, and polite company—to be dragged 
forth to the full glare of learned and polite observa- 
tion, with all my imperfections of awkward rusticity, 
and crude, unpolished ideas in my head—I assure 
you, madam, I do not dissemble when I tell you I 
tremble for the consequences. The novelty of a 
poet in my obscure situation, without any of those 
advantages which are reckoned necessary for that 
character, at least at this time of day, has raised a 
partial tide of public notice, which has-borne me 
to a height where I am absolutely feeling certain 
my abilities are inadequate to support me: and too 
surely do I see that time when the same tide will 
leave me, and recede, as far below the mark of 
truth.” 


The strain of participating in the life referred to must 
have been tremendous, for, however penetrating may 
have been his understanding, however sterling the quality 
of his independence, however brilliant the sallies of his 
wit, however warm the responses of his heart, all his 
qualities were being called upon to exercise themselves 
under conditions governed by laws and conventions to 
which he was a stranger. His intrinsic nobility, his 
natural breeding, were so sure that he maintained himself 
with flawless distinction, in all his commerce with this 
society. This was not the least of his achievements, and 
bespeaks a power of will, a genius for repression, that are 
equal in development to his gifts as a poet. 
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Six months previously he had suffered extrer 
humiliation in an unimportant village—for Naas line 
_was scarcely a town—and now he was companioned by 
‘Fame and receiving homage and adulation from the most — 
cultured persons in Scotland. The man who had a few. | 
weeks since stammered and stuttered in the presence of — 
Lord Daer, is meeting earls and duchesses, professors 
and lawyers, amid circumstances that call upon him either _ 
to meet them on equal terms or to sit in their presence _ 
silent and awkward. With characteristic courage he | 
does them the honour of accepting their interest at its 
best worth, and, ignorant as he is of refined manners and 
elegant life, he meets them, unafraid, on whatever 
ground they choose to invite him to share or to dispute 
with them. 

In his plight he had the sympathy of some of the 
finest spirits of his time, who with no little admiration 
watched him preserving his poise. After the first Edin- 
burgh edition was sold out, and Burns was contemplating 
a return to Ayrshire, Dr. Hugh Blair, the dean of the 
Edinburgh literati, wrote to him as follows: 


“Your situation was indeed very singular; and 
in being brought out all at once from the shades of 
the deepest privacy, to so great a share of public 
notice and observation, you had to stand a severe 
trial. Iam happy that you have stood it so well; 
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Mr. oe Stewart wrote as follows: 


“The attention he received from all ranks and 
descriptions of persons were such as would have 


: Sf _ turned any head but his own. I cannot say that I — 


could perceive any unfavourable effect which they 
left upon his mind. He retained the same sim- 
plicity of manners and appearance which had struck 
me so forcibly when I first saw him in the country; 
nor did he seem to feel any additional self-import- 
ance from the number and rank of his new acquaint- 
ance.” 


These may, perhaps, be taken as adequate proofs tha 
Burns played his part as the lion of the year in Edinburgh 
with distinction and decency. That it should seem 


_ needful to make an assertion of the kind is regrettable, 


SD ete. Ta ee 


Go Te PARE. 


but calumny has invented so many lies concerning this 
aspect, and has alienated so many minds from the real 
Burns, that it is necessary, if any other means than con- 
tempt are to be used, to contradict them. 

There was another side to the poet’s life in Edinburgh, 
the keynote of which is given by the statement that 
during his first winter’s residence there he shared a bed 
with a lawyer’s apprentice in a humble house in an 
obscure “‘ close”’ in the city. To this dwelling he had 
to return from salons and drawing-rooms; to this writer’s 
apprentice and his companions he resorted after being 
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et 7as perfect. “The fact is shar Waa t 
contrast very easy to. harmonise in- actual 
_ Material possessions, above a line of that security wl 

gives serenity of mind, he had no interest in. He 

aspired to wealth as little as he loved poverty: he hatec ss 

both equally, as such a man must hate extremes whic 
contravene natural and divine law. He made no Re 
attempt to graft the conventions of well-to-do s 3} EK 
upon those of the ill-to-do, but, with the adaptabiinga 4 
common to all informed spirits, he was able to act with — Ta 
equal propriety and humanity in either society. He - 
could, with the same grace and good-fellowship, drink — 
wine from a slender wineglass at Lord Monboddo’s © 
under the eyes of lovely Miss Burnett, and drain a tan- 
kard of foaming ale in comradeship with his social equal. 
As circumstance dictated, he could restrain or indulge 
the impulse to excess. 

In a phrase: Burns was a thoroughbred, breeding - 
being as real in a shire-horse as in a race-horse. The 
racehorses nuzzled noses with the shire-horse, and they 
went through their paces together, to the discredit of 
neither. 

Robert Burns, the peasant-farmer, had his needs to 
satisfy as well as Robert Burns, the popular poet, and he 
did not neglect what opportunities Edinburgh offered 
him. The restrained conviviality of the higher social 
planes were exercises in extreme self-control, and when 
that leash was slipped, gaiety and joy ran free as at 
Poosie Nansie’s bar. The reaction from the restraint 
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hee Ke himself go, to pare as. its. as bis sp 
ight With them he got “fou” occasionally, and 
ith them he exercised his gift for racy humour. In as 
__ those days there were few full-blooded men interested in 
4 Eothe unhuman doctrine of denial and negativity. Bawdy = 
humour has been indulged and enjoyed since ever men oA 
were glad together, and to those who assert that a poet 
with such gifts as Burns should not have used them for 
the entertainment of its lovers, it can be retorted that he 
wrote pieces a-plenty which endure for their reading 
without embarrassment. There can be little harm in 

the right company in the play of wit around a subject, 
which, happily, has its humorous as well as its vital and © 
tragic aspects. Out of the drinking and the skull- 
4 duddery talk around the boards at which Burns sat with 
the wits of Edinburgh’s less refined society, there arose 
as the cardinal effects comradeship and friendliness. 
Such humour is but the reaction of clean, vigorous minds 
_ from submitting to the conventional attitude towards sex. 
. Rumour and history are difficult to disentangle as to 
the love affairs of Burns in Edinburgh, and an impartial 
reading of such records as exist points to his having been, 
for him, inordinately continent. Opportunities must 
have been legion in the particular circumstances of his 
stay there, yet there is positive record of only one affair 
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which is discreditable. This was with a servant-girl >: 


who found herself in the same condition as Betty Paton 
and Jean Armour had been before her. He also leaves 
record of “‘a Lothian farmer’s daughter, a very pretty 
girl, whom I’ve almost persuaded to accompany me to 


the West Country, should I ever return.” The least — 


that can be said is that he was no more prodigal out of 
his native circle than he had been within it. 

_ The first Edinburgh edition of 2,800 copies was 
published on April 21st, 1787, and he cleared some sum 
between £490 and £1,000, the first figure being probably 
nearer the exact sum, since it is that named by the poet, 
and the latter being £100 less than that quoted by 
Creech, the bookseller, who was in direct succession to 
the traditional bad publisher. In any case, although 
Burns did what no author should evet do, that is, sold 
his copyright to Creech, it took him until March, 1789, 
to effect a final settlement with that gentleman. 

With some hundreds of pounds in his purse, Burns 
started with Robert Ainslie, on May 6th, 1787, upon a 
tour along the Border, which turned out to bea triumphal 
progress during which he was everywhere received with 
flattering attention, and many worthy people were added 
to his acquaintance. In this he was realising, in part, 
his very early wish to see more of his native land. He 
gave himself up to the freedom and joys of the first 
complete respite from a laborious existence that he had 
ever had. His social gifts won him the love and regard 
of all. The lover is very much awake, and although he 
is away on the jaunt less than a month, his heart is busy 
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_ being captured by girl after girl, The following quota- 
tions from his journal indicate the joy-snatching mood in 
which he travelled: 


“Miss Rutherford, a beautiful girl, but too far 
gone woman to expose so much of fine swelling 
bosom—her face very fine. . . .” 

“Miss Lindsay, a good-humoured, amiable 
girl; rather short et embonpoint, but handsome and 
extremely graceful—beautiful hazel eyes, full of 
spirit, and sparkling with delicious moisture—and 
engaging face—wun tout ensemble that speaks her of 
the first order of female minds. . . . Somehow or 
other got hold of Miss Lindsay’s arm. My heart 
is thawed into melting pleasure after being long 
frozen up in the Greenland Bay of indifference, 
amid the noise and nonsense of Edinburgh. . . . I 
am afraid my bosom is nearly as much tinder as 
ever . . . sweet Isabella Lindsay. . . . That love- 
kindling eye must beam on another, not on me; 
that graceful form must bless another’s arms, not 
mine |” 

“The Miss Grieves very good girls—my bard- 
ship’s heart got a brush from Miss Betsey.” 

** Miss will accompany me to Dunbar, by 
way of making a parade of me as a sweetheart of 
hers, among her relations. She mounts an old 
carthorse, as huge and as lean as a house; a rusty 
old side-saddle, without girth or stirrup, but 
fastened on with an old pillion-girth; herself as 
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situation, ride like the devil, and almos 
wan Yes pieces on old Jolly—get rid of her by t 


to call at her uncle’ s } with her.” 


the good-humoured, the sweet Miss Ainsli x 
alone at Berrywell. Heavenly powers, who know 
the weakness of human hearts, support mine! 
What happiness must I see only to remind me: that 
I cannot enjoy it! ... Charming Rachel! ma 
thy bosom never be wrung by the evils of this life 
of sorrows, or by the villiany of this world’s sons ! aa 

“ Meet a strange enough romantic adventure by. 
the way, in falling in with a girl and her married — 
sister; this girl, after some overtures of gallantry — 
on my side, sees me a little cut with the bottle, and — 
offers to take me in for a Gretna-green affair, I 
not being such a gull as she imagines, make an — 
appointment to meet her, by way of vive /a bagatelle — 
to hold a conference on it when we reach town. I 
meet her in town and give her a brush of caressing 
and a bottle of cider; but finding herself wn peu — 
trompe in her man, she sheers off.” 


The contemptuous reference to the frigidity and the © 
noise and nonsense of Edinburgh is notable, as throwing — 
an unguarded light on the poet’s feeling about his treat- 
ment by the ladies of that city. 

This tour finished, he travelled to Mauchline to see 
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_ his people for the first time since his triumph. He lent, 
or gave, Gilbert £180, and reconciled himself to Jean 
and her family, meeting from them with “ mean servile 
compliance,” which is a true description of old Armour, 
with his worship of “worldly gear.” Absence from 
Jean had not abated his ardour for her, and one result of 
_ this brief visit to Mauchline was that she once again 
was “as ladies wish to be who love their lords.” 

From home he started on a tour of the East Highlands, 
returned for a short stay, and was back in Edinburgh 
in August, whence on the 25th day, he went touring 
the Highlands proper in company with Mr. Nicol. 
He saw the field of Bannockburn, of all battlefields the 
most instantaneous in power to awake the patriotic 
fire of any Scot, and particularly of the author of Sco¢s 
Wha Hae. “Here,” he writes, “no Scot can pass 
uninterested. I fancy to myself that I see my gallant, , 
heroic countrymen coming over the hill and down upon 
the plunderers of their country, the murderers of their 
fathers, noble revenge and just hate glowing in every 
vein, striding more and more eagerly as they approach 
the oppressive, insulting and bloodthirsty foe! I see 
them meet in gloriously-triumphant congratulation on 
the victorious field, exulting in their heroic royal leader 
and rescued liberty and independence !” 

Wherever he went, he was gladly and _hospitably 
received, a fact that he has commemorated in the fol- 
lowing lines : 
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A day that pats shall. come 5 

In Heaven itself I’ll ask no more, 
Than just a Highland welcome. 


“He was entertained by the Duke of anced h 
Castle of Blair, where “ The Humble Petition of Bruar 
Water ” was written; met Mr. Graham of Fintry; st: tayed 
with the Duke and Duchess of Gordon, and made Ss 
host of new acquaintances. 

None of these tours seems to have had any ae 2p 
effect upon him beyond widening his knowledge of s 
: his own country, and inspiring him to a few poems. 5 
a He also busied himself collecting material for Johnson’s — 
and Thomson’s collections of songs. He made several — 
sterling friends, whose kindness softened the harshness > 
of his feelings against the wealthy, from whom he acknow- 5 
ledged that he received great humanity. t 

He returned for a few months to Edinburgh, seeking — 
a settlement of accounts with Creech, and seems to have | 
done little during this twilight of his personal fame, 
beyond falling in love with Mrs. M’Lehose. Followed — 
the shuttlecocking between Mauchline and Edinburgh, 
and Clarinda and Jean; the purchase of the farm at 
Ellisland, and his marriage to Jean in Gavin Hamilton’s 
house. 
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Rosert Burns was a great lover: he has told us so. 
His conception of love was, however, limited by his 
knowledge of what love was supposed to be. He does 
not seem to have attained—except with Highland Mary, 
perhaps—to comprehension of pure love, perhaps 
because it was never revealed to him, except through 
contrast with impure love, which he practised. He 
was developed to the most generous degree of giving, 
but he had not reached that high plane where, with the 
full capacity to give, one has acquired also the power to 
withhold the gift when conditions are such that its wonder 
would besoiled. He possessed unusual physical strength 
—he could lift a plough from the ground to a wagon at 
eighteen ; he had an eye to see beauty wherever it hid, 
to see it where many men could not; he had a nature of 
a passionateness that moved his brother to wonder, 
almost to fear. He had a “readiness of address” 
with womenfolk that was remarked by many of his 
friends and acquaintances; yet at the age of twenty-three 
he had not known a single woman. At this time love 
is still a pure thing for him—even in spite of Richard 
Brown—but it is pure because of precepts he has been 
taught, and not from full understanding, still less from 
sublimation of the vital force. He is chaste because 
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. - insurgent. 
. There he stands on the threshold of his second pk 
& Srik the only tied hair in the parish and wearing hi: 
~ fillemot plaid as he will, and not as others ; already — 
_known as a wit and a rhymer, and one who loves cance 
to distraction. Add to this that his honoured and — 
| beloved father dies—and dying of a consumption occa- _ q 
San sioned by a materially unrewarded life of honest toil 
: —cutting the strongest rope that held him in control; 
and at a time when the poet is in despair with life. 

There—he may have meditated—lay his father, who — 
had lived an exemplary, moral life, in the grave that — 
just saved him from jail. Such (may not his son have 
reasoned ?), such apparently is the reward of morality 
and uprightness such as few men could have equalled. 
Then, of what use is morality, since its observance 
denies one both enjoyments and rewards. 

Here is Elizabeth Paton, a month later, willing that 
he should have his will of her ; justa buxom wench with 
a body of crude attractiveness. Richard Brown, and 
men like him would not hesitate ; and they had a better 
time than William Burns with all his restraint. Poor 
father, he won’t know anyhow. ‘That thought consoles 
Robert. And he has his will of Elizabeth and becomes, 
in the uncompromising terminology of his time, a forni- 
cator. 
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If she had accepted him when he asked her ; if he had 
been in a position to marry, Ellison Begbie might have 
been Mrs. Robert Burns. But she did not ; he was not ; 
and now marriage seemed even further off than ever. 


Scots peasants had to face this situation frequently, and 


many grandmothers cared for grandchildren who had 


_ none but their mothers’ names. There was little public 


shame in this state of things. If a ploughman fell in 
love with a servant lass, and courted her for years, a 
child was likely to result simply from the despair conse- 
quent upon waiting for the conditions that might never 
mature. There were insufficient houses, cottages of. 
any kind, to go round ; and, frequently, not the wages 
to keep a wife and family. Even steady-headed, cool- 
blooded men became fathers under these conditions, 
and endured the ignominy of appearing for censure 
before the Kirk session. 

Burns has succeeded to his dead father’s unenviable 
position of responsible provider, sharing a new farm at 
Mossgeil with Gilbert. He sees for himself a life of 
slaving and drudging, that his mother and sisters may 
not want; and he wants, and knows himself to need, a 
wife. 

He cannot, economically speaking, have a wife. This 
also he knows. The great creative flow has begun, 
and the dam of repression has been burst. What can 
he do? He can have Elizabeth Paton ad nauseam ; 
but that does not satisfy, being merely physical. In 
fact, she and his affair with her seems to have disillu- 
sioned him, there is no song to her, though her child 
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’ A month after his meeting with lizabeth Pat on, | his 
dog runs across some sheets drying on the green at. 
ae Mauchline and he apologises to the owner of the thee nn. 


She i is a handsome lass, with a pretty leg, named Jes he 
Armour, of a slightly higher social status than the — 
poet, being a master-mason’s daughter. His “ readiness _ = 
of address” serves him well, for very soon the two are — 
lovers. This affair is altogether different from that 
with Miss Paton, for Jean has character, and, as events 2 
are to prove, no mean quality of mind. ~S 

Jean Armour loved Burns with the miraculous quality 
of affection which alone can satisfy great men. If she 
did not fully understand why exactly her passion-tossed 
man acted as he did through the years, she acted as 
though she knew. She loved him, wooed him and was 
wooed in return; holding him steadily without a visible 
or spoken bond, against all the allurements of other 
“ Mauchline belles”—held him in the end against 
Clarinda of Edinburgh, who was so angered that Jean 
should have robbed her of her platonic lover. The 
period of courtship was reasonably lengthy, and endured 
in spite of the desperate state of Burns’s condition of 
adversity at Mossgeil farm, and in spite of the heresy 
hunt in which he was the hare. The love of Jean 
Armour was the sweetest and strongest Burns was to 
know. 

After a year or so, the peace of simple courtship was 
kindled by passion, and there is no reason to suppose 
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a Ing r Tittle less than two years after the Aete on i 
green were soiled by the dog, Jean discovered herself 
» ee cteant and told Burns of the fact. To understand ee 
= his reaction to this disturbing piece of news, it must ie 
___ be kept in mind that the poet, with all the growing fame 
into which his friend Aiken has read him, was ina 

parlous position materially. Mossgeil had become a 
sort of magnet to debts, troubles and disappointments, = 
and held out nothing but hopeless prospects to him and 
his brother. He was never in a worse financial position 
for facing the responsibilities of matrimony than now, 
and Jean’s news came like a push into the pit. Simply 
stated, Burns fell into a panic, and acted as a man in 
~ that state; and in a fashion quite inharmonious with 
his character. The great poet was as human as any 
other ploughman in straits, and his penetrating under- 
“a standing was misted by anxieties, with the result, that 


for a week or two he comforted himself unworthily, 
very much like a cad. His first impulse was that of 
most of us when circumstances seem to be closing 
crushingly in about us—to jump clear of them and 
run away. | 

The West Indies had for some time appeared as a 
sort of Eldorado to his imagination, and its towers and 


minarets became distractingly alluring, compared with 
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SRS by heaven, I will not do !—the last, by Hell T 


: . SS will never do!—A good God bless you, and : 


you happy, up to the warmest weeping — of >" 


parting friendship. . . . If you see Jean, tell her 
I will meet her, so help me God in my hour of — 
need.’ = 


Picrotts are magnificent purgatives, draining’ the 
- poisons from the mind as nothing else so quickly can 
do. You can see them evaporating even as he writes. 
He gets through his by Heaven! and by Hell!—a 
conjunction in itself proving his distraction—washes 
their stain away in tears of the mind, and then, without 
acknowledging his sudden volte face, decides to meet 
the girl he loves. It is all clear; he hates marriage 
so vehemently in the desperate circumstances that he 
half-believes it is Jean he hates—only, the half-belief 
does not survive the destructive force of his heavens 
and hells. And when a man talks of being fixed as 
fate, fate usually makes the fixity fluid. 

The meeting which did follow between the poet and 
Jean had a potency that proves to us, as it must have 
proved to Burns, that true love was the creator of that 
unborn child. 

Jean, who has doubtless heard of her lover’s threatened 
desertion, cannot lose hope, for she has been loved by 
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. has ited to hier of love as ae an ta sae s # 


__ of love-songs can ; he has caressed her, kissed her lips, is 
‘smoothed her hair, so that her whole being has vibrated _ 
_ with music that only the soul can hear.—And an echo of 


“by Hell ! I will never do,” has reached her intuitively - 
if not actually.—She knows it cannot be true ; for Robert, 
for all they say about him, is genuine ; he was not 
philandering with her and life during those wonderful 
months. Thus, she waits until he shall come to her. 

And presently he comes, and at sight of him, tears 
from a hundred springs of feeling well from her eyes. 
She sees, no doubt, the ravages of care upon his face, sees 
the dulness of his eyes; and some of the tears are salt 
with pity for him. She pleads as a woman must if she 
loves her man; and he, because he knows he can do no 
other, even if he would, takes her in his arms and comforts 
her; gives her the paper acknowledging before God 
his marriage to her. 

This settled matters between the lovers, and affirmed 
Burns’s readiness to marry Jean regularly, as soon as her 
condition compelled them to face the kirk ceremony. 
It need only be said that these “irregular” marriages 
were by no means uncommon, and that Jean’s reputa- 
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. ae Geaaoes; stubhack crushers and wreckers at 
their children’s lives. Jean’s father was, perhaps, well- 
intentioned; but mainly he was an ignorant, ae 
old humbug, with a capacity for making morality a 
mask for worldly wisdom. It seems clear that it was 
worldly pride, and nothing else, that caused Armour 
to decline to allow Jean to marry Burns. The man 
whom he pretended to regard as worse than the Devil 
himself when his purse was empty, becomes a fitting 
mate after Edinburgh has filled his wallet. Armour 
has the distinction of having insulted Burns more 
woundingly than any other man, and of being blind to 
any realisation of the poet’s essential greatness. When 
he heard of Jean’s condition, he announced, on “ learning 
who the prospective father was, that he would “ reyther 
hae seen the Deil himsel’ coming to the hoose to court 
his dochter than him.” It was hopeless to argue with 
a man who blethers in this way, and so poor Jean dis- 
covered. ‘The paper solemnising the “irregular” mar- 
riage was taken from her, and rendered useless by the 
cutting out of the names of the parties; and Jean was 
packed off to Paisley, in, one imagines, as intense a 
state of bewildered misery as a girl could ever hope 
to be. 
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him. When Burns tried to persuade him to change of 


_ mind, he answered in the stubborn negative. 


It is all parish gossip and scandal now, and Burns is 
at the mercy of his enemies—the man whose children 
will be better without a name than bearing his. His 
pride is slashed raw, and his mind, already crazed by 
anxieties of the sh'tewdest, betomes almost unbalanced, 
or, to use his words, he is “‘ nine parts and nine tenths 
out of ten stark staring mad.” These words were 
not exaggerated, as letters written at the time, and some 
of his actions, bear witness. Burns is now, in the 
expressive modern phrase, up against it. Atop of all 
his other troubles comes a summons to find security 
for the maintenance of the children—for Jean has borne 
twins—whom old Armour has prevented him from 
legitimising. A matter of five pounds per year would 
have been sufficient, but it might have been five thousand, 
and been hardly less accessible to him. 

A great soul, plagued with weaknesses as a mastiff 
with parasites which will not let him be, is in anguish. 
His pride is humbled to the earth, his honour is tossed 
back to him as less than worthless ; his children are 
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an illegitimate child already; he was according + are 
_ many, an irreverent, “blasphemous” enemy of Ortho- 
doxy, and he was too poor properly to support a wife Hs 
and family. Therefore, his daughter should not marry : 
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his lover, she should have were his wife: is not, nor is 
she apcemible; his farming i is a failure; big purse | i es i 


S Aisank the gates of death threatens to take him into 
Ae maw. Nigh mad though he is, however, his head 
= ‘bloody but unbowed,” and the humiliation inflicted — 
ps 2 Armour has only bent, not broken, his pride. There a 
os are friends who could help him financially, but, being __ 
his friends, they know it is best not to add the burden 
of offered charity to one who will not borrow unless he 
can pay. Somehow he manages to keep out of jail, 
while these friends find him a situation on the West 
Indian plantations, whither he had determined, with 
a certain reluctant eagerness, to go. One of his old 
Irvine friends secures him a post as assistant-overseer 
in Jamaica, but the poet lacks funds to pay his passage. 
Hesitantly he thinks of publishing his poems in order 
to raise the money necessary. So, through the stubborn 
adamancy of old Armour, the early poems of the greatest 
Scottish poet go to press in otdet to secure passage-money 
for the bard to leave the land of his birth. Irony is 
just an instrument we have forged to grave an explanation 
of the whimsies of fate. It is to this that the agony and 
pain has led him, to this decision to do the one thing 
that mattered to the race he had been born to serve. 
At present heis unaware of the importance of his journeys 
to John Wilson, at Kilmarnock, who has the printing 
and production of the poems in hand—a book now worth 
a thousand pounds sterling. He is just making the last 
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throw of a disillusioned gambler, and, for the stake, he 
will be satisfied with the few pounds profit to take him 
out of the country. It realised just twenty pounds, 
which sum, incidentally, is more than most poets realise 
on their first edition. The poet has left an interesting 
account of these months in his letter to Dr. Moore. 
It is as follows: 


“I gave up my part of the farm to my brother: in 
truth, it was only nominally mine; and made what 
little preparation was in my power for Jamaica. 
But before leaving my native land, I resolved to 
publish my poems. I weighed my productions as 
impartially as was in my power: I thought they 
had merit; and it was a delicious idea that I 
should be called a clever fellow, even though it 
should never reach my ears—a poor negro-driver 
—or, perhaps, a victim to that inhospitable clime, 
and gone to the world of spirits. I can truly 
say that, pauvre inconnu as | then was, I had pretty 
nearly as high an idea of myself and of my works 
as I have at this moment when the public has 
decided in their favour. It ever was my opinion, 
that the mistakes and blunders, both in a rational 
and religious point of view, of which we see thous- 
ands daily guilty, are owing to their ignorance of 
themselves—To know myself, had been all along 
my constant study. I weighed myself alone; I 
balanced myself with others; I watched every 
means of information, to see how much ground I 
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- I pocketed, all expenses deducted, nearly twenty = 


with some aaa bik, at the worst ¢ the © ‘ a 3 
of the Atlantic would deafen the voice of censure a 
and the novelty of West Indian scenes make me | 
forget neglect. I threw off six hundred copies, for _ 
which I got subscriptions for about three hundred _ 
and fifty. My vanity was highly gratified by the =e . 
reception I met with from the public; and besides, — 
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—— 


pounds. This sum came very seasonably, as I 
was thinking of indenting myself, for want of money 
to procure my passage. As soon as I was master 
of nine guineas, the price of wafting me to the 
torrid zone, I took a steerage passage in the first 
ship that was to sail from the Clyde; for 


Hungry ruin had me in the wind. 


“T had been for some days skulking from covert 
to covert, under all the terrors of a jail ; as some 
ill-advised people had uncoupled the merciless 
pack of the law at my heels. I had taken the last 
farewell of my friends ; my chest was on the road 
to Greenock; I had composed the last song I 
should ever measure in Caledonia, The gloomy 
night is gathering fast, when a letter from Dr. Black- 
lock to a friend of mine, overthrew all my schemes 
by opening new prospects to my poetic ambition.”’ 
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‘Thus the greatest event of the poet’s life, the publica- 
tion of his first poems was the direct result of his greatest 
humiliation. The drop that overflowed the bucket of 
his liabilities was the security he had to find for his twin 
children. 

During these fate-filled months, between the repudia- 
tion by Jean’s father and the publication of his poems, 
Burns had the purest love affair of his life. No lover 
of Burns has been the ‘subject of more controversy than 
Mary Campbell, who will live as long as literature in 
Highland Mary, and To Mary in Heaven. Her very 
existence has been doubted to give credibility to the 
theory that this Mary was the creature of the poet’s 
imagination. . 

Sentimentalists cannot understand the reaction of 
Burns to the effects of the Armour affair. The only 
thing for him to have done, in their view, was to hang 
their harp on a weeping willow tree and sit under it, 
weeping. If, they assert, he had really loved Jean 
Armour, he would have remained amorously quiescent, 
waiting for her, if necessary, until her obstructive father 
should die. Light fiction has much to answer for. 

Burns emerged from the Armour episode fighting for 
his self-respect as a bemired man fights for breath. The 
foul mud of scandal bespattered him, the stench of his 
humiliation was still reeking in his nostrils. His whole 
being was shaken, his confidence undermined. The 
woman he had loved steadily for over two years had been 
wrenched from him, as it seemed, irrevocably; and she 
had given no sign—once her father’s attitude was assured 
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“close to the happening; too sore from its wounds, | to 


see that Jean was powerless, short of ill-judged heroic CS) 


to do other than she did. He only realised that t ha te 


great power in him, of him, upon which he had come 


rely, was powerless, somehow, as a broken-winged eagle, 
Fear entered into him ; life tormented him on every — 
side; men and maids looked askance at him. It is not 
in this condition that a man sits down and waits upon — 


the benevolence of fortune. The one thing he seeks 
to do, the one thing he must do, if he is not to yield to 
circumstance, is to find means to rehabilitate himself, 
not in the eyes of his fellows, but in his own esteem. 

_ A girl, named Mary Campbell, entered the circle of 
his life at this juncture, and instantaneously it would 
seem, from what slight records exist, they fell in love 
with one another. We know almost nothing about 
this girl, except that she came from the Highlands, 
loved Burns, became engaged to him, went home to 
take farewell of her family before returning to marry 
him, and died suddenly. These facts are relatively 
unimportant in estimating the significance of the influence 
she had upon the poet, except that they prove that he 
was so sure of her love, and she of his, that they determined 
to marry at once; and it is reasonable to assume that 
she was even ready to go to the Indies with him. It is 
easy to do as Henley has done, and turn the whole episode 
into a sordid jest, but the poems that Burns has left 
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commemorating this girl have a purity of feeling, a 
tenderness of recollection and a beauty of spirit that are 
not to be found together and in equal degree in any other 
of his songs. Jean Armour has herself left record of 
the anguished condition of mind her husband endured 
years later, on the anniversary of Mary’s death, on which 
one of these poems is written. Associate as he may 
have been at times with “lightskirts,” Burns never 
failed in truth when dealing with such in his poems. 

Against all the cynical befoulment her memory has 
suffered at the hands of commentators, one fact stands 
out in a clear white light—that the poet’s love of Mary 
Campbell was, with the exception of Jean Armour, the 
most enduring of all his loves. 

It possessed a spiritual quality which Burns rarely 
was fortunate enough to enjoy. She came to him in 
the darkest hour of his life, and comforted him, taught 
him to walk erect again; she ministered to his hurts, 
blessed him with her presence. Such things are not 
the work of the flesh, but of the heart and spirit. 


O pale, pale now those rosy lips, 
I aft hae kiss’d sae fondly! 

And clos’d for aye, the sparkling glance 
That dwalt on me sae kindly! 

And mould’ring now in silent dust, 
The heart that lo’ed me dearly! 

But still within my bosom’s core 


Shall live my Highland Mary. 


This verse, and the following from “To Mary in 
Heaven,” were written to the memory of one who min- 
gI 


Thou line*dne star, with lest as 78, 
That lov’st to greet the early morn, 
Again thou usher’st in the day 
My Mary from my soul was torn. 
O Mary! dear departed shade! — 
Where is thy place of blissful rest ? 
See’st thou thy lover lowly laid ? 
Hear’st thou the groans that rend his breast ? 


— 


- Finally, and for the confusion of those who cling ee #4 


the “lightskirts” fallacy regarding Mary Campbell, 


it may be pointed out that it was from his soul, and nos 


his heart, that she was torn. Many women entered 
_ Burns’s heart—one, or two at most, were fine enough 


to reach his soul. ‘‘ For once,” says Henley upon this" : 


~~ 
> 


affair, ‘‘ Burns was reticent.” He was reticent, not 
from shame, or remorse, but from the muteness that 
strikes a man before a hallowed wonder. 

Burns’s last love-affair was incidental to his unsettling 


stay in Edinburgh. There he met a Mrs. M’Lehose, — 


a grass-widow married to a husband who was living 
abroad. It was really a romantic interlude, the atmo- 
sphere of which is revealed in the letters in which he 
signed himself Sylvander, and she, Clarinda. 


It fell to Sir Walter Scott to supply the apt word to 
describe the Clarinda-Sylvander business. It was, phil- 


andering. It was never more than this on her side, 
despite the fact that Burns in a rash moment expressed 
his determination to remain single until Mr. M’Lehose, 
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the lady’s husband, should die. Philandering was not 
in Burns’s line at all, and one judges that he could not 
believe that any other person could mean to persist in 
so insipid a game. Mrs. M’ Lehose was a good woman, 
who belonged to that class for whom the conventions 
were made. Her instincts were strong enough, her 
passions vital enough to have made her a lover after 
the poet’s heart; but she loved a good name _ better 
than a good time, and preferred the protection of the 
proprieties to all the lure of indulgence. She was the 
only woman of higher social caste with whom the poet 
had more than a preliminary to an affair, and this possibly 
had its effect upon him. Edinburgh did not turn his 
head, but it must have left him curious about the highly- 
placed women he had met; and so successful a lover as 
he must have sub-consciously issued a kind of challenge 
to himself to conquer one of their quality. 

He would never have allowed any woman of his own 
social standing to hold him so steadily at arm’s length 
as did this consummate philanderer, Clarinda. He 
pursued her in as amusing a game of amorous hide-and- 
seek as ever was played, and she eluded him with a clever- 
ness that wins admiration. Yet to Burns it was more 
than this, because he could not believe that she could 
unendingly resist his desire for possession. But he 
was not simple, not quite sincere, even at the start; 
though, doubtless, he thought he was. When a man, 
in deliberate thought, writes to a woman that he proposes 
‘to cultivate her friendship with the enthusiasm of 
religion,” as he did to Clarinda, there is some urge 
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hardly wortl! speculation Sint, thal nab 
3 have been. The Arcadian interlude does nei 
nor discredit to either of the participators. One de: 
from a study of it a twin chuckle at the pair of the 
__- Burns for failing to bring down her defences; and 
Clarinda at seeing Sylvander throw off the fancy-dr 
he had been wearing and re-don the farmer’s clothes _ 
in which to marry Jean. His chagrin and her anger 
ss were equally transient; and the poet learnt that ‘there 
__ are women who esteem the chastity of their bodies, and 
ae she proved to herself that she was one of these women. 
And having, from the letters that passed between 
them, and a consideration of the circumstances of the ; 
friendship so far as they are known, having thus dis- 
missed the matter, one is conscious of a shrewd doubt 
whether, after all, it did not go deeper than this. - This 
doubt derives from the fact that it was as a result of his 
final parting in 1791, with Clarinda, that Burns wrote 
that perfect song 4e Fond Kiss with these undying lines 
In it: 


Had we never loved sae kindly, 
Had we never loved sae blindly, 
Never met or never parted 

We had ne’er been broken-hearted. 


It may be that in memory—the climax of the affair 
was three years passed when this poem was written—the 
beauty and sincerity of their mutual affection had become i 
exaggerated, as things have a way of doing in the memory H 
of one whose imagination is strong. At any rate,com- 
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yll here ee is to be vate in the contemporary Ease. 
circumstances and events. | ge ae 
_ We will make little other references here to the unedi-- 
Ke ia Edinburgh amours, than to admit they existed. 
4 They were the natural reaction of a ploughman to the 
strain of holding his own with his social betters. How 
he succeeded in doing this has been dealt with in an 
_ earlier chapter, as incidental to his stay in Edinburgh. | 
They have no place in a study of his love affairs. 
a The Arcadian affair began at the time of Burns’s 
first stay in Edinburgh, after his various visits to his 
Ayrshire home, and his tours of the Border and the 
> Highlands, and endured, on paper, even beyond his 
fs _ marriage to Jean. ‘This alone proves the strong attrac- 
Y 


tion Clarinda had for Burns; but there was an attraction 
stronger than a whole bevy of Clarindas, persisting in 

her love with the surety of faith, and despite treatment 
that would have broken many a woman’s heart. This 
attraction was Jean Armour. She was the last, as well 
as the first, of his manhood’s loves. 

In many respects the decision that Burns had to make 
between waiting for Clarinda’s widowhood and marrying 
Jean was as stern a test of his character as anything he 
endured in the course of a well-tested life. To indulge 
one might-have-been, it may be suggested that had Clar- 
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the love affair with the grass-widow was never cc 
mated, a certainty which has not so far been — a 
accepted. 

~ During the summer of 1787, after a tour of the Border a 
with Robert Ainslie, the poet visited Mauchline, lent — 
Gilbert £180, and became reconciled to Jean Armour 2 oy 
and her people. In referring to this reconciliation he 
was led into doing an injustice to his lover, by confusing 
her attitude towards him with that of her father and — 
family generally. The “mean servile compliance” 
with which they accepted him, could not have come from 
Jean, who had loved him just as devotedly when he was 
dodging the jail, in extreme penury, as when he returned 
with some hundreds of pounds to his credit, and a 
reputation. Jean, indeed, had always been compliant 
to him, without meanness or servility, but with the 
surrender of great love. 

It was Clarinda at his imagination’s elbow who con- 
fused his mind in this way. She was more gently-bred, 
so gently that she could manage him as no other woman 
could ; and in all her commerce with him she had 
advantages of training and culture which Jean lacked. 
He had not yet lost the perspective of Edinburgh and he 
was still seeing his native folk through that perspective, 
and failed to adjust his vision to a right focus of compre- 
hension. So Jean compared with Clarinda became 
“the expiring glimmer of a farthing taper beside the 
96 
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cloudless glory of the meridian sun.” More of those 
medicinal heroics which were working towards the dis- 
persal of the rose-tinted vapours that had, and not unpar- 
donably, clouded his mind !_ He goes on : “ Here taste- 
less insipidity, vulgarity of soul, and mercenary fawning. 
There, polished good sense, Heaven-born genius, and 
the most generous, the most delicate, the most tender 
passion.” 

What Burns was doing was seeking to prolong the 
glory of his Edinburgh heyday, desperate in the know- 
ledge that twilight was already dimming the afterglow. 

This time fate was fixed, and the poet was swithering 
in an attempt to find a new balance by which to live. 

Out of the whole triumph of Edinburgh only Clarinda 
survived in flesh and blood, and at times, Edinburgh had 
seemed the future as well as the present. Yet all along 
he had known, his intelligence triumphing over desire, 
that it was only a nine days’ wonder. Even so, it was 
bitter to know that the next day to dawn would be the 
tenth. 

Twenty-seven years of hard, impoverished life, then 
that titanic leap into fame and comparative idleness, 
with its social success, its wanderings, its comparative 
wealth, enduring a year, or eighteen months at most ; 
and now faced with the future, with prospects only a 
little better than the realities of the pre-Edinburgh past. 
The triumph had, then, been only a nine days’ wonder : 
he had been right when he wrote to Mr. Dunlop that 
he realised it was no more than this ; and the struggle 
to submit to the dictates of his destiny centred in the 
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_ surrendered in the name of love: the one loving | 
_, *more than him, the other loving him more than all th x 
_ world. For during that summer the reconciliation — 
had been so complete that Jean was pregnant even while <a 
as her man was penning the ungenerous remarks that 
ee have been quoted. Clarinda, who knew this, was a 
sympathetic in a superior fashion and prepares “two 
wee sarkies”’ for the child that was to come, and gave Bz 
them to the poet to take to the mother, although the last 
thing she expected was that Jean would rob her finally _ 
_ of Sylvander. | 
Meanwhile, the sunset colours were still dazzling 
- Burns’s sight, and he persuaded Jean to repudiate any 
claim she thought she might have upon the man whose 
children she had borne and was about to bear. Once 
again the dear woman was compliant, but with no 
meanness or servility this time, and consented, knowing 
that whether or not the paper her father took from her, 
proclaiming the marriage irregularly, was destroyed, it 
held for her in the sight of God. Probably, also, she 
knew her man better than he knew himself, and under- 
stood that he was blunderingly chasing Jack O’Lanthorns 
in the dusk. She had, too, her pride now, and if he 
said he did not want her, she would not force the issue ~ 
by any claims she might be able to establish. For her 
the only bond between them was her love. He stated 
about this time: “I have reconciled her to her fate : 
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I have reconciled her to her mother: I have taken her 
a room: I have taken her in my arms: I have given 
her a mahogany bed: I have given her a guinea. . . .” 
All this was necessary because her parents had driven 
her from their home, on discovering her condition, and 
she had “‘ taken refuge” (whatever that may mean) in 
Tarbolton Mill. 

These incidents occurred in March, 1788, and toward 
the end of this month he was meeting Clarinda in full 
Arcadian trappings; and it would appear that Sylvander 
was getting tired of playing the tame shepherd. He still 
had hopes that the philanderer would consent to acquire 
a more robust designation, and this last meeting may have 
been the final effort to win her acquiescence. It failed. 
Within a fortnight Jean became Mrs. Robert Burns, 
the ceremony being performed in the house of his friend, 
Gavin Hamilton; and her husband laid aside his crook 
and pipe, their only use in future being to render him 
sentimental. 

The seventh day of April, 1788, ended the second 
phase of Burns’s life. By this date he had achieved the 
summit of his fame, had appeared before the Edinburgh 
curtain for the last time (except for collecting his dues 
from Creech), and had steered at last through the worst 
storms of passion into the safer roads of matrimony. 
The passion of mind and spirit was now his wife’s, but 
his body was not yet quite purged. 


* * * * #* 


Commentators and students of the poet’s life have been 
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is not a little excuse for the puzzlement they ex 

‘Unless some root cause drove Burns to illicit a, 
_ was simply a wilful profligate using selfishly a power of _ 

attraction beyond the ordinary in potency with women. on ’ 
A score of extracts from his poems and correspondence 
= : could be quoted to refute this estimate of him; and | 
therefore it may be dismissed. a. 

The simple, unassailable truth is that the operation Ss 
of economic laws was the main cause of Burns becnneias 
promiscuous in love. 

When the poet fell in love with Ellison Begbie, he 
desired to marry her, and there is no tittle of evidence 
that he attempted to invade her chastity. He was too 
impoverished to maintain a wife, which may have had 
something to do with the girl’s refusal of him. Until 
he was twenty-two years of age he held his uncommonly 
powerful passions in check, looking to Providence to 
improve his condition so that he might set them upon 
the white way of matrimony. He was, if anything, 
poorer by this time than he had been; and there is 
evidence that his outlook towards the future was desperate, © 
as, in fact, it must have been on seven pounds a year 
income. ‘The prospects included the principal part in 
the maintenance of his widowed mother and her YOUSES, | 
children, making a wife as unattainable as a will ¢ o’ the 
Wisp. 
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erty and his inordinate ms propensities com- 
Pied to force him into irregularities of conduct; but 
poverty was the compelling cause. He would have 
_— married, and to all necessary intents did marry, Jean 
Pe _ Armour, when first she was with child, and his poverty 
= was the real cause of old Armour’s resistance to the 
__regularising of the union. This is proved, beyond 
__ cavil, by the fact that Armour withdrew his opposition 
when the poet returned with a well-filled wallet, from 
Edinburgh. 


4 Let it be admitted, however, that Burns was unusually 
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he resisted that complementary attraction more resolutely 
than most men of his powers and passions ordinarily do. 
_ The assumption that he was always the pursuer and the 
__ woman the prey is contrary to the findings of detached 
. thinking. The convention ever was to blame the man, 
and Burns was too innately chivalrous to do other than 
accept the blame; but probably some honest women 
readers will admit that he was a man who would, without 
his volition, make some women forget they had any 


defences, or anything they wished to defend from : 


him. 
Finally it may be remarked that few men can throw 
a stone at Robert Burns, and men know it. He never 
set himself up to be other than he was, and had his 
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attractive to and attracted by the fair sex, but also that 
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ELLISLAND 
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Tue third phase of Robert Burns’s life opened with him 
the newly-married lessee of a farm called Ellisland, which, 
although not so poor as those on which he had previously 
wrought, was poor enough to require the most assiduous 
attention and economical working in order to yield any 
sort of profit. Even at its best, farming is a jealous 
mistress, and any neglect is rewarded by loss that is ill 
to make good. The poet knew this, for he had the 
knowledge and capacity requisite to his occupation, and 
did, indeed, excel in the execution of the various labours 
of agriculture. It may even be stated that the genius 
of Burns was effective in everything he undertook, 
giving him a supreme capacity in it. But the one thing 
needful for a farmer he lacked, because he could not help 
but use that thing in the poet’s behalf. This was the 
will to concentrate himself primarily upon farming. 
He was possessed to an unusual degree of the power 
to concentrate, but the control of that power was in the 
hands, not of Robert Burns, but of the in-dwelling spirit 
of him. 
103 
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i “on his third day of occupation, in the following te 


‘‘T have all along hitherto, in the warfare of I fe 


been bred to arms, among the light horse, the pique 


guards of fancy, a kind of hussars and Highlander rs 
of the brain; but I am firmly resolved to sell out — bs 


of these giddy battalions. Cost what it will, I am 


_ determined to buy in among the grave sguadsana 
of heavy-armed thought, or the artillery corps « of 


plodding contrivance. . . Were it not for the 
terrors of my ticklish situation respecting a family 
of children, I am decidedly of opinion that the 
step I have taken is vastly for my happiness.” 


It is not only morally that a man cannot successfully 
serve two masters, but the great artist—whether he 
work in words, paint, marble or tones—circumstanced 
materially as was Burns, is forced to make the effort. 
Either poetry or husbandry had to take a secondary 
place, and poetry, being the essence and life-spring of 
the man, had husbandry beaten from the start and in 
the very nature of things. Husbandry really had an 
unfair fight, for in addition to being outclassed by poetry 
in strength and appeal, it was called upon to contend 
with a second adversary when the poet took up his posi- 
tion of exciseman. 

Sublunar and subliminal activities make a grotesque 
and almost impossible team. Pegasus may be friendly 
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ebe will not. It is no more his duty than it is the duty _ 
ofa fig to grow on a thistle. It may be that Pegasus — 


should not be made to mate with a shire-mare, however 


aa 


attractive and willing she may be; but, having done 
so, he is still Pegasus, whatever complications may 
ensue as a result of his master’s folly. His master may 
determine that it is his duty to abandon Pegasus, and ride 
the farm-horse, but Pegasus is always in sight wearing 
the lines of beauty, racing at a light-swift gallop on 
hooves that scarcely touch the ground, and even rising 
with winged majesty into the empyrean. No man 
who has ridden such a mount can give it up entirely 


_ for a lumbering farm beast or a gauger’s pony. 


This was precisely what Burns attempted to do, since 
he knew he had to wring food from the common earth for 
himself and family, however much he might prefer to 
dream and sing on the glossy back of Pegasus. 

He might have resisted the wonder-horse less hopelessly 
than he did, had not so many friends enjoyed the spectacle 
of his riding, and had not the marvel of his horsemanship 
spread far and wide. For the superb animal was 


always trotting beside him, wherever he went, and his 


master loved to ride him for the riding’s sake. And a 


horse-lover must enjoy showing off his mount’s points 
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and powers! It was only earthily inexpedient, not 
wrong, to indulge the desire of his friends and applauders; 
and to a poet expediency is repellent. 

It was, in this sense, Burns’s misfortune that his art 
needed nothing but his mind and his voice. A painter, 
a sculptor or a composer would not have been to the 
same extent at the mercy of the crowd or the individual. 
They need not carry their pigments, clay or instrument 
with them when pursuing their bread-winning way. 
The artist loves to give; unless he gives there is neither 
pleasure nor object for him in his art; by giving, serving, 
he lives and is. 

The temptations which beset Burns were in nature 
the subtlest an artist can be asked to resist. By sub- 
mitting to them he fulfilled himself as light-bringer and 
joy-giver to mankind, and the pity is that in being these 
things he had to suffer as a breadwinner, 

There was irony in the fact that the actual cause of 
his necessity to abandon Pegasus, not only made him 
long to ride him, but was in sympathy with the practice. 
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Hap Burns refrained from maintaining his honour 
by marrying Jean Armour, he could have kept his 
capital, taken his gaugership and lived in ‘comfort for 
the rest of his life. Had he taken this other course, it 
might have been proved to those who hold to the view 
that he never reached the height of his powers, that 
they are wrong. He might have written more poems, 
but he could not have written better. 

It was, however, because he fulfilled his destiny as a 
man of honour as well as a man of genius, that he came 
to take Ellisland and decide, futilely, to “‘ buy into the 
grave squadrons of heavy-armed thought.” Doubtful 
as he may have been during the immediate aftermath 
of Edinburgh, he knew, as soon as he had married her, 
that, in having done so, he was right in more senses 
than that of honour. How quickly wisdom reasserted 
mastery of his mind is revealed in a letter he wrote to 
Mrs. Dunlop, six weeks after his marriage : 


“Often did I regret in the fleeting hours of my 
late will-o’-wisp appearance, that ‘here I had no 
continuing city’ ; and but for the consolation of 
a few solid guineas, could almost lament the time 


that a momentary acquaintance with wealth and 
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5 “This is a clear and undeniable admission by Bur 18 

that it was that ‘‘ momentary acquaintance with wea 

and splendour ” which, surviving in the Arcadian oot 

caused him to think, superficially, unfairly of the WOmAy, 

_ he was to marry. 2 
To the same correspondent he paid the followin 


tributes to Jean: 


ae, 


“ Si *: 
et ch 
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“T found a once much-loved and still much-loved 
female, literally and truly cast out to the mercy of 
the naked elements, but as I enabled her to purchase cas 
a shelter; and there is no sporting with a fellow- 
creature’s happiness or misery. 

“The most placid good-nature and sweetness 
of disposition; a warm heart, gratefully devoted 
with all its powers to love me; vigorous health 
and sprightly cheerfulness, set off to the best advan- — 
tage, by a more than common handsome figure: 
these, I think, in a woman, may make a good wife, 
though she should never have read a page, but 
the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, 
nor have danced in a brighter assembly than a 
penny pay-wedding.” 

“Mrs. Burns, madam, is the identical woman. 

. When she first found herself ‘as women 
wish to be who love their lords,’ as I loved her 
nearly to distraction, we took steps for a private 
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marriage. Her parents got the hint; and not 
only forbade me her company and their house, 
but on my rumoured West Indian voyage, got a 
warrant to put me in jail, till I should find security 
in my about-to-be paternal relation. You know 
my lucky reverse of fortune. On my eclatant 
return to Mauchline, I was made very welcome to 
visit my girl. The usual consequences began to 
betray her; and as I was at that time laid up a 
cripple at Edinburgh, she was turned, literally 
turned out of doors, and I wrote to a friend to 
shelter her till my return, when our marriage was 
declared. Her happiness or misery was in my 
hands, and who could trifle with such a deposit ? 
* * * * * 

““T can easily fancy a more agreeable companion 
for my journey of life, but, upon my honour, I 
have never seez the individual instance. 

+ * = - * 

“‘Circumstanced as I am, I could never have 
got a female partner for life, who could have 
entered into my favourite studies, relished my 
favourite authors, etc., without probably entailing 
on me, at the same time, expensive living, fantastic 
caprice, perhaps apish affectation, with all the 
blessed boarding-school acquirements, which 
(pardonnez moi, madame) are sometimes to be 
found among females of the upper ranks, but almost 
universally pervade the misses of the would-be- 
gentry. 
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_ which a species of prudence would bid him FG x 


example, no licentious wit, no sophistical infidelity ‘ 


God. I was sensible that, to so helpless a creature 
as a poor poet, a wife and family were incumbrances, 


but when the alternative was, being at eternal — 


warfare with myself, on account of habitual follies, 3s 


to give them no worse name, which no general © 


would, to me, ever justify, I must have been a fool 
to have hesitated, and a madman to have made 
another choice. 

““Mrs. Burns is getting stout again, and laid as 
lustily about her at breakfast to-day, as a reaper 
from the corn-ridge. ‘That is the peculiar privilege 
and blessing of our hale, sprightly damsels, that are 
bred among the hay and heather. We cannot hope 
for that highly polished mind, that charming 
delicacy of soul, which is found among the female 
world in the more elevated stations of life, and which 
is certainly by far the most bewitching charm in the 
famous cestus of Venus. It is indeed such an 
inestimable treasure, that where it can be had in 
its native heavenly purity, unstained by some one 
or other of the many species of caprice, I declare 
to Heaven, I should think it cheaply purchased 
at the expense of every other earthly good! But 
as this angelic creature is, I am aftaid, extremely 
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rare in any station and rank of life, and totally 
denied to such an humble one as mine, we meaner 


“mortals must put up with the next rank of female 


excellence—as fine a figure and face we can produce 
as any rank of life whatever; rustic, native grace; 
unaffected modesty, and unsullied purity; nature’s 
mother-wit, and the rudiments of taste; a simplicity 
of soul, unsuspicious of, because unacquainted 
with, the crooked ways of a selfish, interested, 
disingenuous world—and the dearest charm of all 
the rest, a yielding sweetness of disposition, and 
a generous warmth of heart, grateful for love on 
our part, and ardently glowing with a more than 
equal return: these, with a healthy frame, a sound, 
vigorous constitution, which your high ranks can 
scarcely ever hope to enjoy, are the charms of lovely 
woman in my humble walk of life. 

“This is the greatest effort my broken arm 
has yet made. Do let me hear by first post, 
how cher petit Monsieur comes on with his small- 
pox. May Almighty Goodness preserve and restore 


|? 


him 


Since a poet must also be a man and _ participate 
in human life, Burns was indeed happy in his choice of 
mate. He did not over-estimate her quality of heart 
and mind. She never blamed or scolded him for his 
neglect of his farm, but, on the contrary, when he took 
up his gaugership, necessitating his riding two hundred 
miles a week in Dumfriesshire and Ayrshire, set to and 
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ome. aes of the love of ae nae y yoma 
- whom Stevenson so_ strangely wishes 
vealed often, but never perhaps more certainly 


ee than in the following extract from Lockhart : 


“To Mary in Heaven. ‘This celebrated poem 
was, it is on all hands admitted, composed by 
a _ Burns in September, 1789, on the anniversary of <3 
the day on which he heard of the death of his 
early love, Mary Campbell; but Mr. Cromek has 
thought fit to dress up the story with circumstances 
which did not occur. Mrs. Burns, the only person 
who could appeal to personal recollection on this 
occasion, and whose recollections of all circumstances 
connected with the history of her husband’s poems, 
are represented as being remarkably distinct and 
vivid, gives what may at first appear a more prosaic 
edition of the history. According to her, Burns 
spent that day, though labouring under cold, in 
the usual work of his harvest, and apparently in 
excellent spirits. But as the twilight deepened, 
- he appeared to grow ‘very sad about something,’ 
and at length wandered out into the barnyard, to 
which his wife, in her anxiety for his health, fol- 
lowed him, entreating him in vain to observe that 
frost had set in, and to return to the fireside. On 
being again and again requested to do so, he always 
promised compliance—but still remained where 
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he was, striding up and down slowly, and contem- 
plating the sky, which was singularly clear and 
starry. At last Mrs. Burns found him stretched 
on a mass of straw, with his eyes fixed on a beautiful 
planet ‘that shone like another moon,’ and pre- 
vailéd on him to come in. He immediately on 
entering the house, called for his desk, and wrote 
exactly as they now stand, with all the ease of one 
copying from memory, the sublime and pathetic 
verses : 


Thou lingering star with lessening ray, 
That lovest to greet the early morn, 
Again thou usher’st in the day 
My Mary from my soul was torn. 
O Mary, dear departed shade, 
Where is thy place of blissful rest ; 
See’st thou thy lover lowly laid, 
Hear’st thou the groans that rend his breast ? ” 


In spite of all that she suffered through the conduct 
and thoughtlessness of her husband, Jean never com- 
plained or expressed resentment. ‘The only explanation 
that can fully account for this astonishing tolerance is 
that she understood the real quality of the man she had 
married and held herself honoured to be able to serve 
him and share his life, and was well enough aware of her 
own human imperfections to be able to understand and 
forgive his. It has been said that Burns was fortunate 
in his father; and it is equally irrefutable that he was 
happy in his wife. 

Jean gave Burns the only period approximating to 
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ery dicts of Burns, te ‘Sialidfieig and asking, i inste tea Be: 
_ helping and giving. She merited the songs he sang to 

and of her ; and despite the exquisiteness of “ Of 

the Arts,’ the reality of Jean lives more agin in 
following verses : 


I never saw a fairer, 

I never lo’ed a dearer, 

And neist my heart I'll wear her, 
For fear my jewel tine. 


The warld’s wrack, we share o’t 5 
The warstle and the care o’t, 
: W? her I'll blithely bear it, 
And think my lot divine. 


Burns entered the state of matrimony with resolution 
as strong and sincere as those with which he entered 
upon his farm. He desired with all his being to “ play 
the game ”’ by Jean and his children, and, allowing for 
his habit and nature, he succeeded well in the effort to 
master his grosser passions. He made a song —_ 
which to mark his wife’s entry to Ellisland : 


I hae a wife o’ mine ain, [ll partake wi’ naebody ; 

Pll take cuckold frae nane, I'll gie cuckold to naebody 7 
I hae a penny to spend—there—thanks to naebody ; 

I hae naething to lend—I’ll borrow frae naebody. 


: 
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_ The conditions in which his excise work compelled 


him to live were inimical to this resolution, since they 
entailed continuous travel, frequent occasions for con- 
viviality, and most of the circumstances in which tempta- 


tions lurk dangerously. In the intimacy of their 


married life, the worth of Jean had become growingly 
clear to her husband, and her hold upon him grew with 
his awakening concerning her. Her hold was nothing 
but the magnetic clasp of love, and Burns responded 
to it as he always responded to truth, love and beauty. 
He came to reverence her, but in his Scots way, masked 
the depth of his feeling with a jewelled veil of raillery. 
Her “‘ dear idea” entered his mind and cleansed his 
being, and companioned him as a shield against the 
onslaughts of illicit desire. 

It is only necessary to recall the irresistible attraction 
that a beautiful and kindly woman had always had 
for Burns, and his fierce desire to possess beauty that 
appealed to him, in order to measure the sternness of 
the battle which the love of his wife enabled him to win 
with so few wounds. He did not come quite scatheless 
through the fight, and it was hardly possible that he 
should have done since his circumstances took him even 
into the very thick of the fray. 

An impartial study of the records of what may be 
broadly termed the Ellisland period, reveals evidence of 
only one departure from conjugal fidelity, and that was 
the affair with Anne Park, which, one deduces, was the 
result of a weak hour. She was a tavern waitress, hand- 
maid of Bacchus; and it needs no severe exercise of the 
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irregularity, it may be added—although the end o 


| father kept him chaste during adolescence and youth, 


incident fell into the fourth phase of Burns’s life—t 
the child born of this woman was born ten days befo 
Jean herself lay-in with her second legitimate son; anc 
that Jean gave another proof of her supreme loving — 
kindness by herself taking and suckling Anne Park’s 
infant. oa 

The fact seems to be that Burns needed the support 
of a character as strong as his own, one with ideals as 
pure as his own, to keep faith with his own best judgment. 
He needed someone who could satisfy the tremendous _ 
demands he made upon life. The influence of his 


and the influence of his wife kept him, to all intents and 
purposes, pure through the usually difficult years of 
middle-manhood. 

It is quite out of harmony with the honesty, the inde- 
pendence, the generosity, the truthfulness and the 
kindliness of Burns that he should have preferred promis- 
cuity to social legitimacy in love. In a word, lust was 
foreign to his nature; but, perhaps, if a thirsty man is 
denied spring-water, he will assuage his torment by 
drinking the water of an available puddle. 
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Tue mastership of the farm, with a family ready-made 
to share it with him,would seem to have persuaded Burns 
to act up to his Cortar’s Saturday Night. The memory of 
his father’s trials were ever near him; and, a propos of 
the excise post, he wrote to Robert Graham, of Fintry : 


“I had intended to have closed my later appear- 
ance on the stage of life, in the character of a country 
farmer; but after discharging some filial and frater- 
nal claims, I find I could only fight for existence in 
that miserable manner, which I have lived to see 
throw a venerable parent into the jaws of a jail; 
whence death, the poor man’s last and often best 
friend, rescued him.”’ 


In one particular, the importance of which in regard 
to the success of the farming venture farmers will realise 
best, Robert deviated from the practice of his father. He 
brought servants a-plenty with him from Ayrshire, of 
whom it has been written that “the lasses did nothing 
but bake bread, and the lads sat by the fireside, and ate 
it warm with ale.” Well, this was what any poet would 
do, and it was like Burns to share his table with his 
servants and farm hands as he did. The one thing 
Burns did not do was to work hard himself, all love of 
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labourers, ‘planted seed, and waited for things to happen. — 


this way, and it may fairly be said that the one wise thing : 
he did as a farmer was to give up being one. xa 

_ He seems, however, to have decided to give Prowidletsdh 
a fair trial, and to live a conventionally exemplary life o 
in the interim. He took his farm, stocked it, got himself 


Says Allan Cunningham, “ He took all his meals in 
his own kitthen, and presided regularly among Le 
children and domestics. He performed family worship _ 
every evening—except during the hurry of harvest, 
when that duty was perhaps limited to Saturday night. 
A few religious books, two or three favourite poets, the © 
history of his country, and his Bible, aided him in form- 
ing the minds and manners of the family. . . . He went 
to Dunscore Kirk on Sundays . . . heassisted in forming 
a reading club; and at weddings and house beatings, 
and kirns, and other scenes of festivity, he was a welcome 
guest, universally liked by the young and old.” 

Thus for a while he lived in imitation of his revered 
father, but when his farming prospects proved to be 
waning in a sort of legacy of ill-luck, he took seriously 
to his gauging and so broke up the routine that he had 
established. Providence had not come up to his expecta- 
tions, and he began to drift into the haunts where John 
Barleycorn helped men to fofget their troubles and ill- 
fortune. He had not to seek entrance in these places; 
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_ every door of castle, cottage and bothy was thrown open 


tohim. Solicitations from the convivial-minded, kindred 
to those which he had successfully resisted in Edinburgh, 
met with a less emphatic denial in Dumfriesshire, 


possibly because they came mainly from his equals, and 


partly because he was in the mood to seek the relief their 
indulgence gave. There is nothing to show that he was 
dissipated; but he used valuable time in entertaining 
his hosts, hours which should have been devoted to 
his family and farm by any man less famous and 
sociable. 

Farmers seeing him passing would leave their work; 
innkeepers, opening to him at midnight, roused the 
household and guests to join him below stairs; gentry 
begged his attendance at their parties; and even in his 
own home the curious and the admiring pestered him 
with their visits. So his orderly habits were overset 
by his fame and popularity, and the small measure of 
steadiness he had forced himself to observe was lost in 
the vortex of demands made upon the man by his celebrity 
as a poet. 

This compulsory conviviality was not the only time- 
stealing handicap which his genius brought to confound 
the farming exciseman. He had hosts of friends at a 
distance with whom he had to correspond, and his letters 
are uniformly worth reading. They fill several closely 
printed volumes, and testify to his loyalty in friendship 
and his industry in everything but his farm-work. 
Burns instinctively chose the hard way in life, the claims 
of humanity always being settled before the claim of 
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friendship and conviviality attractive. They wer 
drugs that soothed his nerves, and stimulants that 
quickened him out of despair. The strain that had 
_ been put upon his system in the first twenty-five years of 
his life was beginning to affect his health, helped by the * 
hard, continuous travel on horseback, in all weathers and _ 
seasons, which was occasioned by his work as exciseman. 
He was habitually overstrained with the triple demand — 
on his vitality, and it was a relief when he was at home, | 
not to turn to the labours of the farm, but to his friends, 
compose songs for Johnson’s collection, and write his 
poems. 

Even his final visit to Edinburgh, a year only after 
leasing Ellisland, was a disillusioning experience, if 
we may judge from his letter to Mrs. Dunlop : 


‘“‘ Here am I, my honoured friend, returned safe 
from the capital. To a man, who has a home, 
however humble or remote—if that home is like 
mine, the scene of domestic comfort—the bustle of 
Edinburgh will soon be a business of sickening 


disgust. 
“* Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate 
you!’ When I must skulk in a corner, lest the 


rattling equipage of some gaping blockhead should 
mangle me in the mire, | am tempted to exclaim— 
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- Burns’s fear lest he should fail properly to fulfil : 


mented him onwards from the time when it became certa 
that Ellisland must either be given up or hang around ~ 
his neck as Lochlea had hung upon his father. Towards 
the end of 1789 he wrote to Dr. Blacklock : GS 


Lord help me through this world of care ! Ci 
<= I’m weary sick o’t late and air ! an 
ieee a Not but I haea richer share _ aH 
Scere Than mony ithers ; { 

But’why should ae man better fare, 

And a’ men brithers ? 
* * * * * 

But to conclude my silly rhyme, 

(I’m scant o’ verse and scant o’ time), 

To make a happy fireside clime, 

To weans and wife, 

‘That’s the true pathos and sublime 

Of human life. 


A few weeks later he writes to Mrs. Dunlop : 


“‘T am groaning under the miseries of a diseased 
nervous system; a system, the state of which is most 
conducive to our happiness—or the most productive 
of our misery. For now near three weeks I have 
been so ill with a nervous headache, that I have been 
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obliged to give up, for a time my excise books, 
being scarcely able to lift my head, much less ride 
once a week over ten muir parishes... . You 
have felt too much of the ills of life not to sympathise 
with a diseased wretch, who is impaired in more 
than half of any faculties he possessed.” 


Set beside these revelations of his condition of body 
and mind, the following extract from a letter to his 
brother, and it becomes clear that the domestic happiness 
he enjoys yet leaves room for the torments of a too lively 
and prophetic imagination: “I have not in my present 
frame of mind much appetite for exertion in writing. 
My nerves are in a... state. I feel that horrid 
hypochondria pervading every atom of both body and 
soul. This farm has undone my enjoyment of myself. 
It is a ruinous affair on all hands. But let it go to Hell ! 
I'll fight it out, and be off with it.” 

Mental and bodily suffering tormented but failed 
ever to crush the great spirit of the poet, who in the very 
throes of his joylessness, could write : “ Still there are, 
in every age, a few souls, that all the woes and wants of 
life cannot debase to selfishness, or even to the necessary 
alloy of caution and prudence. If ever I am in danger 
of vanity, it is when I contemplate myself on this side 
of my disposition and character. God knows I am no 
saint . . . but if I could, and I believe I do it as far as 
I can, I would wipe away all tears from all eyes.” 

That is a great self-declaration, the desire of a man who, 
if he cannot conquer sin in himself and others, would 
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his sit beloved by young and old at festive 
his conscious will to wipe tears away with laugh 
To wipe away the tears of the world is an aim Bes. Ss 
“great than the greatest ever held by a man—to take away 
the sins of the world; and this last aim is too high fot z 
any mere man to aspire to. 
The amount of apparently undeserved suffering ae 
‘the world puzzled the poet throughout his life—from 
Man was Made to Mourn to A Man’s a Man for a’ That. ee 
The Kirk could give him no explanation except the harsh — 
_ misinterpretation of the statement that the sins of the 
fathers shall be visited upon the children, a misinterpreta- 
tion which his seeing mind rejected. In the following 
passage from a letter written at Ellisland he begs for — 
the right to bear his own punishment : r. 


‘God help the children of dependence !_ Hated 
-and persecuted by their enemies, and too often, 
alas! almost unexceptionally, received by their 
friends with disrespect and reproach, under the 
thin disguise of cold civility and humiliating advice. 
O to be a sturdy savage, stalking in the pride of 
his independence, amid the solitary wilds of his 
deserts, rather than in civilised life, helplessly to 
tremble for a subsistence, precarious as the caprice 
of a fellow-creature! Every man has his virtues, 
and no man is without his failings and curse on that 
privileged plain dealing of friendship, which in the 
hour of my calamity, cannot reach forth a helping 
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hand without at the same time pointing out those 
failings, and apportioning them their share in 
procuring my present distress. My friends, for 
such the world calls ye, and such as ye think your- 
selves to be, pass by virtues if you please, but do, 
also, spare my follies! The first will witness in 
my breast for themselves, and the last will give pain 
enough to the ingenuous mind without you. And 
since deviating more or less from the paths of 
propriety and rectitude, must be incident to human 
nature, do thou, fortune, put it in my power, 
always from myself, and of myself, to bear the 
consequences of those errors. I do not want to 
be independent that I may sin, but I want to be 
independent in my sinning.” 


He wrestled along this line concerning independence 
through years, and it brought him at last to understanding 
of one of the principal removable causes of suffering. 
He saw that a large proportion of suffering could be 
avoided if men of independent mind had independence 
in which to use their mind. ‘To suffer for independent 
sinning was just and rational, but to suffer for sins and 
disabilities resulting from inescapable dependence was 
unjust and unreasonable. 

Limited in diffusive power as was the light which 
Burns shed upon this subject, it was powerful enough 
to illumine the evolutionary pathway of mankind from 
the point at which he stood to the point at which we 
stand. It was during the joys and sorrows of Ellisland 
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THERE were few outstanding incidents in this pre- 
Dumfries phase of the poet’s life. It was a period with 
a background, at least, of continuous domestic happiness 
and filled with activities of the most various, if not the 
most expedient, character. How much hard literary 
and social work Burns crowded into these three and a 
half years is almost unrecognised. The poems written 
during this time will be dealt with in an ensuing chapter, 
it being only necessary for the immediate purpose to 
remark that they consisted of nearly one hundred pieces. 
His letters alone would equal in length a three-volume 
novel; and he was the founder and manager of a book 
club, fulfilling all the duties of secretary, treasurer, 
etc., selecting the books, and generally giving an impetus 
to what impulse towards self-culture his neighbours 
possessed. For a literary man, giving all his time to 
literature, or making writing his chief time-occupying 
business, this output might not be remarkable, but it 
must be remembered, whatever critics of the “ rule and 
square” fraternity may say, the poems and letters had 
enduring qualities. Burns was more than an author, 
writing; he was a genius shaping cameos from truth 
and beauty. Admitting, if you will, that the output 
was not prodigious in quantity, it was remarkable as 
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the product of a man who was running a farm, and riding 
two hundred horse miles a week inspecting stills and 
barrels, the while fulfilling his duties as a famous man 
along the entire countryside. 

It is necessary to emphasise the all-round busy-ness 
of Burns, that it may be understood how fully occupied 
his time was upon activities that demanded a clear head 
for their execution. No one has denied that his literary 
work was well done; and that his character as an excise- 
man was excellent is established by extant reports; that 
he neglected his farm is admitted, but he did not neglect 
it for idleness or dissipation. 

Yet Burns is regarded as having been a badly dissipated 
man by the time he left Ellisland to live in Dumfries. 
The facts prove, against all the contentions of rumour 
and garbled gossip, that he could not have been dissipated 
—and “‘ facts are chiels that winna ding.” A dissipated 
man, of the strongest constitution, could not have done 
the amount of various work that Burns is positively 
known to have done during this time; while a dissipated 
man of his weak constitution and overstrained system 
could have done no such work at all. The nervous 
disease, and hypochondria which many have endeavoured 
to attribute to his (chimerical) dissipated habit had been 
chronic with him since early youth, and were the effects 
of early overwork and despondency occasioned by 
conditions the harshness of which cannot be exaggerated. 
Even Lockhart fell into the error of maligning the poet 
in this. That Burns drank whisky and ale often, and 
that he got gloriously drunk on occasion, is clear—and 
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ues “hind 3 io the hutch of dissipation does not Mag the Coe 
‘ideal, much less practise it, of wiping away all the tears _ 
from all eyes; nor does it conceive and execute such 
_ masterpieces as Tam 0° Shanter, Ae Fond Kiss, The Whistle 


and To Mary in Heaven. 


At the end of the third phase, the only one in which he 


realised more than fleeting happiness, Burns was con- 


siderably broken in health, his chronic disabilities accen- 
tuated by hard conditions of his work in the excise. 
He was once again disappointed by material failure, 
a failure that quenched the buoyant hope which the 
results of his Edinburgh period had awakened. His 
earnings from his poems had been absorbed by the 
unkindly earth of Ellisland, and his income was limited 

to his salary of £50 to £70 from his gaugership. | 
Life had succeeded, at last, in breaking his heart. 
It had held him down in poverty and slavery through 
childhood and youth, grinding him into the soil; it 
had dragged him through the mire of scandal and 
humiliation, and still the strong heart of the man had 
beaten undismayed. It sent him soaring up to the 
topmost pinnacle of fame, and teased him with compara- 
tive wealth; it led him down from the mountain by a 
path which promised a venue to fertile plains, promising 
him fair, if modest things. ‘Through the unaccustomed 
territory he walked trustfully, only to find that the path 
emerged into a barren country. His strength was 
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THE FOURTH PHASE 
DUMERIES 
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Tue years of Burns’s residence in Dumfries were a 
drawn-out Gethsemane for Burns—a period occupied 
by a continuous succession of adversities afflicting body, 
mind and spirit. The mean vultures of circumstance 
and evil gashed their way into his vitals while he yet lived ; 
and although they goaded him into the defiance that 
inspired his last and greatest poem, there issued from his 
very being a scarcely audible but ceaseless moan of 
agony. From the day he moved into the little house in 
Wee Vennel he scarcely knew an unanguished day. 
Occasionally, when the pain of his unhealable wounds 
tortured him beyond conscious endurance, he drank from 
the waters of Lethe for what opiate-respite the draughts 
could give him. His unceasing task was to endure pain 
and humiliation with unbowed spirit. The powers 
that hate light—the powers of darkness—which had 
ever been bent on his destruction, carried on their war- 
fare with assiduous energy and implacable hate. They 
succeeded only in killing his body, the tough texture 
of his mind and the resilience of his spirit preserving him 
undefeated and undismayed to the end. 
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The Pharisees, guardians of the pit of spiritual stagna- 
tion, sought his destruction as they had sought the death 
of a greater than he, Failing, as always, to confute the 
new truths he brought to mankind, they sought to attack 
him through his manner of life, and to discredit his 
message. So effectively did they shout that he, also, 
was a gluttonous man and a winebibber, that, even now, 
thousands of well-intentioned, but ignorant, folk, regard 
one of the great spirits of the Christian era as an adul- 
terous drunkard. 

The reactionary, sluggish order of mankind is always 
in the majority numerically, and whenever a man in- 
spired with the Christ-spirit appears, they seek to kill 
him, body and soul. ‘The artists—the creative workers 
—who seek to serve mankind in the realm of the ideal 
are ever spurned and beaten; and frequently crucified. 
Their message can, it seems, only be delivered through 
their agonies, the light of their spirit only flame when 
their bodies are being consumed by the fires of hell. 

The tragedy of Robert Burns in Dumfries is not, as 
is so commonly held, the tragedy of a brilliant man 
ruining himself by self-indulgence. The powers of 
destruction had him tight-netted in his determination 
to fulfil his duties as husband and father, and they mocked 
and goaded him in his magnificent helplessness. 

The occasional bouts of drinking about which his 
contemporaries and biographers have made such a 
mournful song, were effects, not causes, of his tragedy. 
It should be unnecessary to state this, yet this truth 


seems never before to have been clearly stated. If 
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5 Sdeath-hour his struggle to acquire that mean prudence 


which his family’s needs required of him, and bc 
his soul abhorred. | 
Torment, infinitely varied and exquisitely refined, was 


his companion during the concluding phase of his 


life. He could escape this torment only by surrendering 
to the Devil, by bowing down and worshipping him; 
and because he would not so much as unstiffen his 
knees to temptation, he has been adjudged quixotic 
and indiscreet. The pathway of the sycophant alone 
would have led him in a few short steps into the land of 
material plenty; the technical use of his pen—in the 
manner of hundreds of modern journalists—for the 


~ support of a party policy could have doubled his income; 


the least deviation from his straight white line of inde- 
pendence would have instantly solved his physical 
difficulties. Offers and opportunities were made to 
him which few men would have thought it necessary to 
refuse or resist, but were spurned on sight by his sensitive 
spirit. Even the needs of his family could not 
move him from loyalty to the ideals towards which he 
aspired. 

Record has not been content with ludicrously under- 
estimating these qualities, but it has chosen to perpetuate 
foul untruths, based upon baseless rumour and tradi- 
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still has currency, when there is not a single re 


record of a single instance of such a practice. On the . 


contrary, there are unimpeachable statements that have 
been extant since the year of his death proving beyond — 
cavil that this malignant calumny is untrue. These 
statements are from Mrs. Burns, his wife, indirectly; 
and directly from his intimate friend, Mr. Gray. 

The importance that has been attached to his drunk- 
enness is contemptibly exaggerated. The only reliable 
records on this subject point to only one conclusion—that 
Burns was intemperate only in fits. As apart from 
direct statements, the argument that can be deduced 
from the extent to which he was occupied as poet, 
correspondent, song-writer and exciseman is, in itself, 
sufficient to prove that he was not a confirmed drunkard. 
The mere fact that such a character has been applied 
to Robert Burns is a revelation of the credulity of man. 
That Burns drank deep at times is known; that he sought 
occasionally the society of those of convivial habit is 
clear; and the wonder is not that he did this, but that 
he sought oblivion from anxiety and pain so infre- 
quently. 

The crocodile tears that have been shed and the pious 
horror that has been expressed because the author of 
The Cottar’s Saturday Night got drunk occasionally during 
the Dumfries years are foolish. Out of simple sympathy 
and understanding one might rather thank God that 
he was able to obtain even this slight relief. This pity 
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Tue poet took up residence in Dumfries, a spp 
man. His honest attempt to be a successful fe : 
had failed lamentably, as had his father’s before him. 
He had exhausted all the energy and patience he had to — 
spare for seeking material security as an indeneatea 
being, and entered upon the Dumfries phase with the _ 
intention of devoting himself to the Excise, in which — 
service there were reasonable prospects of promoraas 7 
for a man of his distinction of mind. 

From the time when Ellisland began to fail his chief 
concern was that he should be enabled properly to fulfil 
his responsibilities as husband and father. 


I dread thee, fate, relentless and severe 
With all a husband’s, father’s, poet’s fear. 


This was a cry wrung from a genuinely anguished heart, 
who saw life defeating him at every turn, no matter 
what extremity of effort he made to hold his own. Some 
of his letters prove that memories of his own childhood 
frenzied him with the fear that his own children might 
suffer as he had, or even worse. His position in the 
Excise was all that was left to him, and to the filling of 
this position wisely and indefatigably he set himself 
when he settled in Dumfries. Such a man as he could 
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E _ able spirit survived undismayed ready to issue forth — 


ag response to humanity and good-fellowship, and in 


championship of the weak and oppressed. 
_ His reception in Dumfries, and the material prospects 


of his going there, lightened his disappointment with 


some hope. For a time all went well—for a short time. 
The French Revolution was in being at this time, 
and it is obvious that Burns watched, with no neutral 


interest, that great struggle of the oppressed for freedom. 


Liberal opinion was fervently sympathetic with the 
revolutionaries, and, in Dumfries as elsewhere, feelings | 


-ran high and strong. Later, when the revolution 


degenerated into a shambles, the fervency of support 
dwindled; but at the outset the event was regarded 
as the dawn of freedom such as idealists had dreamed of 
through time. Burns was temperamentally on the side 
of the revolting oppressed, and his vigorous mind made 
him a leader of the local liberal party. Lockhart 
brilliantly sums up his position: 


“All men’s eyes were upon Burns. He was 
the standing marvel of the place; his toasts, his 
jokes, his epigrams, his songs, were daily food of 
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the least objection to hear and applaud, soon | 
to be considered among the local admirers 
Seeawnas of the good old king and his minil ister 


—and to be shunned accordingly.” 


It is the misfortune of genius that it is humble; it 
attributes its own comprehension, its own vision, to — 
those whom it addresses. Burns knew that he was 
doing no harm to the Excise or the Constitution in 
speaking what he believed to be the truth about one 
of the greatest events of history, but he made the mistake 
of crediting every one else with equal understanding. 
As a fact, the idea that he was being a dangerous person 
and rendering himself of doubtful fitness for holding a 
commission in the Excise, never could have occurred 
to him. Had he been aware of this, he would have 
desisted from participation, in any public manner, in 
the town’s political quarrels, simply because he was 
determined not to jeopardise his capacity to support 
his wife and children. Had he believed it possible 
*“‘ that it was his business to act, not to think,” as the 
Excise Commissioners later admonished him, he would 
certainly have refrained from the outset—not from 
thinking certainly—but from giving public expression 
to his thoughts. He went gaily on his way, however, 
ignorant of the new humiliation life had in ambush for 
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him, doing his work in an exemplary fashion and speaking 
his mind freely and fearlessly. 

The result was that the Commissioners were moved 
to enquire into the grounds of the suspicious rumours 
that this inspired gauger was a political offender, a 
democrat; of all things. It happened that, in addition 
to being verbally indiscreet, he had bought four carron- 
ades from the cargo of a captured contraband vessel, 
and despatched them with a letter to the French Con- 
vention, as a mark of his admiration and respect. This 
quaint present from a liberty-lover who forgot that he 
was an Exciseman, was intercepted at Dover by the 
Customs officials, This gave his superiors something 
material to enquire into, and to the sincere astonishment 
of Burns the enquiry was instituted. The peace that 
Dumfries promised was now shattered, and he wrote 
to his patron, Mr. Graham of Fintry, the following 
letter, which reveals how puzzled Burns was by the 
near-sightedness of ordinary men : 


“ Sir,—I have been surprised, confounded, and 
distracted by Mr. Mitchell, the collector, telling 
me that he has received an order from your Board 
to enquire into my political conduct, and blaming 
me as a person disaffected to government. Sir, you 
are a husband and a father. You know what you 
would feel to see the much-loved wife of your bosom, 
and your helpless, prattling little ones turned 
adrift into the world, degraded and disgraced, 
from a situation in which they had been respectable 
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este nae dark insinuations of a ‘hellish, ; 
less envy too? I believe, sir, I may aver it, and | 
the sight of Omniscience, that I would not te I 
deliberate falsehood, no, not though even wo . . : 
horrors, if worse can be, than those I have mentioned, _ * 
hung over my head. And I say that the allegation, 


Constitution, on revolution principles, next, after 
my God, I am most devoutly attached. You, sir, 
have been much and generously my friend. Heaven 
knows how warmly I have felt the obligation, and 
how greatly I have thanked you. Fortune, sir, 
has made you powerful, and me impotent; has 
given you patronage, and me dependence. I 
would not for my single self call on your humanity: 
were such my insular, unconnected situation, I 
would disperse the tear that now swells in mine eye ; 
I could brave misfortune; I could face ruin ; 
at the worst, ‘death’s thousand doors stand open.’ 
But, good God! the tender concern that I have 
mentioned, the claims and ties that I see at this 
moment, and feel around me, how they unnerve 
courage and wither resolution !_ To your patronage, 
as a man of some genius, you have allowed me a 
claim; and your esteem, as an honest man, I know 
is my due. To these, sir, permit me to appeal. 
By these may I adjure you to save me from that 
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misery which threatens to overwhelm me; and 
which, with my latest breath I will say, I have not 
deserved !” 


No one seems to be quite certain what was the precise 
effect of this incident upon the prospects of Burns in the 
Excise. There was a strong impression that it resulted 
in postponing indefinitely his possible promotion to the 
position of supervisor. Lockhart is probably correct 
in deducing that this impression was exaggerated, if 
not entirely erroneous, from the fact that Burns was at 
one time an acting-supervisor, a position he would 
scarcely have held had he been severely reprimanded or 
remained under grave suspicion as a political malcontent. 
Findlater, a collector of Excise, who was, at the time, 
the poet’s immediate superior in the service, asserts that 
he was subjected to no more than a verbal or private 
caution to be more circumspect in future. Another 
witness, already alluded to, states that Burns was admon- 
ished ‘‘ that it was his business to act, not to think.” 

As a matter of fact, the doubts that seem to have 
arisen in Burns’s mind as to the security of his position 
were not of long duration or much intensity. The 
real damage that this incident wrought upon the peace 
of Burns’s mind was caused by the muzzling to which 
he was condemned. ‘The greatest man in Scotland, 
to say the least of him, was ordered to cease thinking. 
The gods of irony could not conceive a more complete 
and bitter jest. He who had given to the world a whole 
treasury of beauty and light was rewarded with a salary, 
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Government paymasters must criticise the Government, 
or have any voice except that which echoed the Goverti= 

ment policy. He who was a legislator of mankind — 

must submit to the temporal power of the wine < 3 

of party politics. 

_ He refers to the incident in a letter to Mrs. Dunlop, 

which contains the following sentence: “I have set 
_ henceforth a seal on my lips, as to these unlucky politics.” 

It is clear from his letter to Mr. Graham, quoted 
above, that, but for his married state, he would have 
scorned to surrender his independence of utterance, but 
he had defied fortune too often to risk challenging it 
anew. However impotent he was to avoid the whip 
of experience as to his own person, he could yet protect 
his wife and children from its lash. If, to continue this 
work of protection, he must be dumb, then dumb he 
would be. The organisation of society had a place for 
him as an inspector of beer-barrels which enabled him 
to provide for his family’s sustenance, but it evidently 
had no use for him as a prophetic poet. If he wished 
to exercise his mind for the benefit of the race, he must, 
it seemed, starve, and his children with him. 

Burns knew that he was no Whig, or revolutionary, 
when he took his stand besides those who were sym- 
pathetic to the Revolution. He knew that he was simply 
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- championing humanity against oppression, and that in 


no other sense was he a partisan. Even horror at the 
bloody incidentals to the upheaval could not blind him 
to the fact that the movement was, in ultimate effect, a 


_ rebirth of the spirit of liberty in the soul of man. The 


act of birth cannot be without blood ; all life starts in 
some sort of shambles. 

The wax of the seal he had put upon his lips as to 
participation in Revolution politics was scarcely set, 
when a new provocation of thought arose out of the war 
with the French. Burns was opposed to the war, and 
did not seem able to disguise the fact. His clearness of 
vision was, in the circumstances in which he lived, a 
curse rather than a blessing to him. He had no illusions 
about William Pitt, even if he was in the pay of that 
Minister’s Government, and when, at a local gathering, 
someone proposed Pitt’s health, he protested, and offered 
an alternative toast: ‘“‘the health of a greater and 
better man, George Washington.” The toast was 
not honoured, and Burns departed in high indignation, 
not, one surmises, at the personal affront, but at the 
purblindness of the assembled guests. It was a social 
indiscretion, no doubt, to act in this forthright way, 
but poets seldom are discreet, least of all when truth is 
in question. 

A similar incident is recounted in one of the poet’s 
own letters, written to his host on the occasion of its 


occurrence: 


‘“‘T was, I know, drunk last night, but I am sober 
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for but my own, we should certainly have come, 

Me according to the manner of the world, to the neces- 

sity of murdering one another about the business. 3 

_ 'The words were such as generally, I believe, end in — 

a brace of pistols; but I am still pleased to think — 
that I did not ruin the peace and welfare of a wife — 
and children in a drunken squabble. Further, you 
know that the report of certain political opinions 
being mine, has already once before brought me 
to the brink of destruction. I dread lest last night’s 
business may be interpreted in the same way. 
You, I beg, will take care to prevent it. I tax your 
wish for Mrs. Burns’s welfare with the task of 
waiting on every gentleman who was present to 
state this to him; and, as you please, show this 
letter. What, after all, was the obnoxious toast? 
May our success in the present war be equal to the 
justice of our cause—a toast that the most courageous 
frenzy of loyalty cannot object to.” 


The drunkenness of Robert Burns seems to have had 
little effect upon the keenness of his mind, if under the 
influence of drink he could compose so perfect a toast. 
In-it, he recognises the fact that his opinion may be at __ 
fault, and is prepared to let the matter be settled by 
justice itself. Of course, an army officer would protest 
against even so slight a doubt as to the justice of his . 
country’s cause, since an efficient and reliable army can 
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"that nae Beatty should suffer if, by some Sisckawier! it 
acted against the light of truth and justice. Amid all | 


the emotional storms of a national crisis such as war, 


. _ Burns remained firm on his rock of understanding; and, 
 etisre lesser men were swayed by passion, he stood 


watching realities under the searchlight of the truth 
that was in him. For his own peace of mind, and the 
security of his family, it would have been better had he 
kept his lips sealed, and it is probable that the fact that 


he was drunk.at the time, in this instance, accounted 


for the breaking of the seal. | 
Incidents of this character had their effect upon the 


society leaders of Dumfries, and the poet who had been 
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welcomed to the town as an acquisition to its gaiety and 


distinction, began to realise how timid are ordinary 
people in the face of truth and honesty of opinion and 
conviction. Burns began to experience the sensation of 
being cut. ‘These people had thought that an entertainer, 
—a little daring, perhaps, but all the more exciting for 
that,—had come into their midst, who in return for 
hospitality would flatter and cajole and support them. 
When they discovered that what they had taken for a 
brilliant buffoon was really a dangerous expresser of 
his own convictions lacking due regard for the require- 
ment of the polite conventions, they decided that 
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coat if ene siekes when he seta speak, or igs spea 
other than he believed, was impossible. If they w re 
not satisfied with Robert Burns as he was, he was i oe 
able of supplying them with a bowdlerised edition pats “a 

himself. So he began to experience a new humiliation, a" 
in order that it might once again be proved that a prophet __ 
is without honour in his own country. Doors that had 
been flung open at his approach, now remained shut; 
eyes that once had glanced in eager greeting, now stared 
past him. There is sufficient evidence available to 
prove that Burns, with his self-confessed “ agonising 
sensibility,” was hurt to the core by this treatment, 
and evidence, also, to show that he had enough under- 
standing to rise above bitterness or retaliation. 


Ill 


A xinp of quiescent resignation to, if not hopelessness 
with, life began now to possess him. His long and 
intense struggle with fortune had all but exhausted his 
vigour, and he was hard put to it to do more than just 
fulfil his Excise duties, and continue his work with 
Thomson in the compilation of the Miscellany of Scottish 
Songs, to which the last years of the poet were conse- 
crated. 

This great work he had entered upon in September, 
1792, shortly after coming to Dumfries, at the suggestion 
of Thomson, who asked his assistance in an ambitious 
project of “selecting and collating the most favourite 
of our national melodies for publication.” He refused 
to take any payment for his work, which, from first to 
last, comprised the rewriting of old, imperfect songs 
and the writing of original songs, to a number of some- 
thing over two hundred, all of which were done during 
his ‘‘ debauched ”’ Dumfries years. It was a very fine 
stand for Burns to take, this as to refusing payment for 
work from which profit must ultimately accrue, for his 
circumstances were restricted enough to make the 
action quixotic. He felt that it would be “ downright 
prostitution of soul” to serve the Scottish muse for 
profit. He felt this so strongly that when, on a later 
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a and care, and no one who has rea 
fascinating correspondence between editor and c 
butor can fail to be impressed by the sincerity of ] 
as an artist, and by his great industry. The importz 
of this occupation to Burns was incalculable. It 
i him something definite and continuous to work | pe a 
during years of ill-health, debilitation and anxiety; - 
and work, moreover, which he did without thought of — 
monetary or any other gain. It formed a pleasing — 
obstacle to painful introspection, and clad him in that — 
impenetrable armour of the artist who, knowing he is 
doing good work nobly, can endure with equanimity 
almost anything fortune may send to try him. 
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IV 


Tue exterior events of the remainder of the poet’s 
life were few, and not of great significance. He con- 
tinued to perform his Excise duties in an exemplary 
manner, until in his last year he was appointed an 
acting-supervisor. He was frequently bedridden with 
rheumatism, and, by consequence, ever anxious in mind 
lest his premature death should leave his family in a 
destitute condition. He served as a member of, and 
laureate to, the Dumfries Volunteers, and, through his 
recruiting songs, won many men to the colours. His 
youngest child died during his absence, after lingering 
on the threshold for four months. Physically he was 
a miserable man, mentally he was harassed by a seer’s 
imagination; yet the manner in which he conducted 
himself and the spirit with which he wrestled with 
misfortunes, are things to awaken wonder still. “I 
never saw his spirit fail till he was borne down by the 
pressure of disease and bodily weakness,” wrote Mr. 
Findlater, his immediate superior in the Excise, “and 
even then it would occasionally revive, and like an 
expiring lamp, emit bright flashes to the last.” 

The Reverend James Gray, who was one of Burns’s 
most intimate friends in Dumfries, wrote: “It came 
under my own view professionally, that he super- 
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. Se aie of life Whelever (En the bosom o f his . 
_ he spent many a delightful hour in directing the ¢ tu 
of his eldest son, a boy of uncommon talents. . . . - 
would ask any person of common candour, if employ- 
“ments like these are consistent with habitual ‘risketage 
', . . He was courted by all classes of men for the fas- 
cinating powers of his conversation, but over his social 
scene uncontrolled passion never presided. Over the ¢ 
social bowl, his wit flashed for hours together . . . but 
I never knew it tainted with indecency. ... In his 
morning hours, I never saw him like one suffering from 
the effects of last night’s intemperance. . . . His 
early friends clung to him through good and bad report, 
with a zeal and fidelity that prove their disbelief of the 
malicious stories circulated to his disadvantage. Among 
them were the most distinguished characters in this 
country, and not a few females, eminent for delicacy, 
taste and genius. They were proud of his friendship, 
and cherished him to the last moment of his existence. . .”’ 

Mr. Findlater, already briefly quoted, has left an 
invaluable record of his observations of Burns and his 
conduct of life. The man who wrote this record 
watched by Burns on his deathbed: 


* 


‘““ My connection with Robert Burns commenced 
immediately after his admission into the Excise, 
and continued to the hour of his death. In all 
that time, the superintendence of his behaviour, 
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as an officer of the Revenue, was a branch of my 
especial province, and it may be supposed that I 
would not be an inattentive observer of the general 
conduct of a man and a poet, so celebrated by his 
countrymen. In the former capacity, he was 
exemplary in his attention, and was even jealous 
of the least imputation on his vigilance; as a proof 
of which, it may not be foreign to the subject to 
quote a part of a letter from him to myself, in a case 
of only seeming inattention. ‘I know, sir, and 
regret deeply, that this business glances with a 
malign aspect on my character as an officer; but, 
as I am really innocent in the affair, and as the 
gentleman is known to be an illicit dealer, and 
particularly as this is the single instance of the 
least shadow of carelessness or impropriety in my 
conduct as an officer, I shall be peculiarly unfor- 
tunate if my character shall fall a sacrifice to the 
dark manceuvres of a smuggler.’ This of itself 
affords more than a presumption of his attention 
to business, as it cannot be supposed that he 
would have written in such a style to me, but 
from the impulse of a conscious rectitude in this 
department of his duty. Indeed, it was not till 
near the latter end of his days that there was any 
falling off in this respect; and this was amply 
accounted for in the pressure of disease and accu- 
mulating infirmities. I will further avow, that I 
never saw him, which was very frequently while 
he lived .at Ellisland, and still more so, almost 
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Ae discharging the tities of his office: nc 10: ; 
- ever known to drink by himself, or seen to 


anything like the gross enormities with which he — 


An important commentary upon another aspect of 
the poet’s way of life in Dumfries has been made by Mr. 
Gray: 
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in the use of liquor in a forenoon. . . « 


aa 
seen Burns in all his various phases, in his convivial _ 
moments, in his sober moods, and in the hoaone of SS 
his family; indeed, I believe I saw more of him s 
than any other individual had occasion to see, after _ * 


he became an Excise officer, and I never beheld 


is now charged: that when set down in an evening 
with a few friends whom he liked, he was apt to 
prolong the social hour beyond the bounds which 
prudence would dictate, is unquestionable; but in 
his family, I will venture to say, he was never seen 
otherwise than attentive and affectionate to a high 
degree.” 


‘““ Many insinuations,” says Mr. Gray, “‘ have 
been made against the poet’s character as a husband, 
but without the slightest proof; and I might pass 
from the charge with that neglect which it merits; 
but I am happy to say that I have in exculpation the 
direct evidence of Mrs. Burns herself, who, among 
many amiable and respectable qualities, ranks a 
veneration for the memory of her departed husband, 
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whom she never names but in terms of the pro- 
foundest respect and the deepest regret, to lament 
his misfortunes, or to extol his kindnesses to herself, 
not as the momentary overflowings of the heart in 
a season of penitence for offences generously for- 
given, but an habitual tenderness, which ended 
only with his life. I place this evidence, which I 
am proud to bring forward on her own authority, 
against a thousand anonymous calumnies.’’ 

And there is one letter from the poet’s own pen which 
throws a clear light upon his general state of mind in 
later Dumfries years : 

““Canst thou minister,” says the poet, “to a mind 
diseased ? Canst thou speak peace and rest to a soul 
tost on a sea of troubles, without one friendly star to 
guide her course, and dreading that the next surge may 
overwhelm her ; Canst thou give to a frame, tremblingly 
alive as the tortures of suspense, the stability and hardi- 
hood of the rock that braves the blast? If you canst 
not do the least of these, why would’st thou disturb 
me in my miseries, with thy enquiries after me? 

‘For these two months I have not been able to lift 
a pen. My constitution and frame are ad origine, 
blasted with a deep incurable trait of hypochondria, 
which poisons my existence. Of late, a number of 
domestic vexations, and some pecuniary share in the 
ruin of these . . . times—losses which, though trifling, 
were yet what I could ill bear, have so irritated me that 
my feelings at times could only be envied by a reprobate 
spirit listening to the sentence that dooms it to perdition. 
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“Are you deep in the language of consolation ? I 


have exhausted in reflection every topic of comfort. — 


A heart at ease would have been charmed with my senti- 
ments and reasonings; but as to myself, I was like Judas 
Iscariot preaching the Gospel; he might melt and mould 
the hearts of those around him, but his own kept its 
native incorrigibility. Still, there are still two great 
pillars that bear us up, amid the wreck of misfortune 
and misery. The ONE is composed of the different 
modifications of a certain noble, stubborn something 
in man, known by names of courage, fortitude, magnani- 
mity. The OTHER is made up of those feelings and 
sentiments, which, however the sceptic may deny, or 
the enthusiast disfigure them, are yet, I am convinced, 
original and component parts of the human soul; those 
senses of the mind, if I may be allowed the expression, 
which connect us with, and link us to those awful obscure 
realities—an all-powerful and equally beneficent God 
—and a world to come, beyond death and the grave. 
The first gives the nerve of combat, while a ray of hope 
beams on the field;—the last pours the balm of comfort 
into the wounds which time can never cure. 

‘“T do not remember, my dear Cunningham, that you 
and I ever talked on the subject of religion at all. I know 
some who laugh at it, as the trick of the crafty FEW, to 
lead the undiscerning MANY; or at most as an uncertain 
obscurity, which mankind can never know anything 
of, and with which they are fools if they give them- 
selves much to do. Nor would I quarrel with a man for 


his irreligion, any more than I would for his want of a. 
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musical ear. I would regret that he was shut out 


from what, to me and to others, were such superlative 
sources of enjoyment. It is in this point of view, and 
for this reason that I will deeply imbue the mind of every 
child of mine with religion. If my son should happen 
to be a man of feeling, sentiment, and taste, I shall thus 


add largely to his enjoyments. Let me flatter myself 


that this sweet little fellow who is just now running about 
my desk, will be a man of a melting, ardent, glowing 
heart; and an imagination, delighted with the painter, 
and rapt with the poet. Let me figure him, wandering 
out in a sweet evening, to inhale the balmy gales, and 
enjoy the growing luxuriance of the spring; himself 
the while in the blooming youth of life. He looks 
abroad on all nature, and through nature up to nature’s 
God. His soul, by swift, delighted degrees, is rapt 
above this sublunary sphere, until he can be silent no 
longer, and bursts out into the glorious enthusiasm of 
Thomson : 
These, as they change, Almighty Father, these 


Are but the varied God. The rolling year 
Is full of Thee ; 


and so on, in all the spirit and ardour of that charming 
hymn. ‘These are no ideal pleasures; they are real 
delights; and I ask what of the delights among the sons 
of men are superior, not to say equal, tothem! And they 
have this precious, vast addition, that conscious virtue 
stamps them for her own; and lays hold on them to 
bring herself into the presence of a witnessing, judging, 
and approving God.” 


ye 


iloy = “There had aes there ha 
need ‘be any pleasures annexed to the states sof : 
and father, for God knows, they have many pe 
cares. I cannot describe to you the anxious, slee 
hours these ties frequently give me. I see a train of — 
helpless little folks; me and my exertions all their stay; 
and on what a brittle thread does the life of man lana 
If I am nipt off at the command of fate, even in all the — 
vigour of manhood as I am, such things happen every _ 
day—gracious God! what would become of my little 
_ flock! ’Tis here that I envy your people of fortune 
_—a father on his deathbed, taking an everlasting leave 
of his children, has indeed woe enough; but the man of 
competent fortune leaves his sons and daughters inde- 
pendency and friends; while I—but I shall run dis- 
tracted if I think any longer on the subject.” 

January, 1796, was spent in bed in the grip of severe 
rheumatic fever. He had scarcely recovered from this, 
when he went out to an evening’s convivial entertainment, 
and, coming home intoxicated, fell asleep in the snow. 
This imprudence brought on the rheumatism in acutest 
form, and from this attack of his old enemy he never 
recovered. 
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Tue Burns of the last phase was a man living upon his 
reserves of energy. Overstrained in body and mind, 
he needed above all things, rest; and rest he could not 
have. Any poet who has to work outside his poetry 
for a living is in an unhappy position, but a poet who has 
to work at an occupation he holds almost in detestation, 
is carrying a burden of unrest of soul, the weight of 
which must ultimately bring him to the ground from 
exhaustion. Inspiration, which has been the source of 
his highest joy, has now become a thing mocked by time 
and circumstance. The radiant harmonies of truth and 
beauty bless his ears, yet torment his heart because he 
cannot transcribe them for the sharing with his fellows. 
As he jogs along the country lanes on his pony, from 
inn to inn and still to still, his soul swells with the desire 
to create written semblances of their music; but in the 
little house in Dumfries are Jean and his children, who 
must be fed and clothed and housed, and so, he must 
listen to the clop-clop of the pony’s hooves beating out 
a monotone to the raptures of Apollo’s lyre. 

He had played the part of son with honour, the part 
of lover with exuberance, the part of poet with glory, 
the part of husband with affection, and now he must 
devote himself to the part of father. There was in 
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~ never the view that nothing, no one, mattere 


a Burns cis oF the little antes inhumanit 


as he served his art. He had reached that pl , 
condition which forced a choice upon him, a choic = : 
between indulging the poet and fulfilling himself as a 
father. Many passages of his letters and poems prove — 
how conscious he was of the choice, and how certain he | 
was as to the direction in which his duty and his honour 
lay. His latter years were, indeed, consecrated to 
paternity, and the fidelity with which he fed this sacri- 
ficial fire is clear from the letter, already quoted, which 
he wrote to Mrs. Dunlop, soon after his little daughter’s 
death. 

Greatheartedly he forced the poet in him to give place 
to the father, for he had not now the prodigal energy to 
fulfil both parts to the full as once he might have done. 

If there was tragedy in those years of agony, it grew 
from this conscious, yet enforced, repression of the poet 
in the interests of the father’s children, the husband’s 
wife. There can be few men and women living in any 
generation who can understand the terrible torture of 
such an act—torture which endures, unresting, as long 
as the repression lasts. The fine quality of the sacrifice 
can only be comprehended by those who have made it, 
or those who have faced the sacrifice and declined to 
make it. The only heroism we can think of to suggest 
the pain and greatness of the act is that of a mother who 
forsakes her child, yields it up to others, for the sake of 
the child’s well-being. The eternal longing, the ever- 
gnawing pain, the aching emptiness of the mother are 
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am as ia recurrent Siderits ophis: expression. Tite 
his last years; and it was this, too, that enabled him to 


throw off some of his most radiant songs—sparks from 
a fire that would not be completely damped down. 
To realise the Burns who drank deep at times of the 


strong waters of forgetfulness, one may regard him as 


a son of Destiny. This father of his had trained him 
sternly, if beneficently, and it is in the nature of even 
the best of sons to revolt at times from the good that is 
being done them, or, rather, to revolt from the severity 
of the regimen that is practised to make them good. 
There is a loneliness that assails the most highly-gifted, 


_ whose gifts are made the excuse for denying them a 


share in the joys and frolics of their lessers in powers. 
They know well enough that childish play is beneath 
themselves at their best, and that their time could be 


‘better occupied; but often their humanity, their social 


bent, craves for indulgence until they come almost to 
hate their segregating gifts. Their own higher happiness 
is so austerely won, so less frequently achieved than 
the happiness of their lessers, that they crave a share 


’ of the more easily attained happiness, believing, in their 


lonely weariness, that they also may be happy so. Of 
course it is an illusion, the indulgence of which brings 
its reaction of pain; but in the dark the moth will fly 

into the candle flame if no greater sun is at hand. 
It was, one gathers from a study of the records, in 
some such mood akin to despair, that Burns frequented 
159 


the aldtade of human associates, and such “ayia is lor 
se _and tiring. Such flights cannot be sustained, a the | 
heart cannot accompany the spirit upon them, nor can — 
the heart endure the separation long. When the 3 
‘weary spirit returns, the heart desires to celebrate, and 
hearts beat warm and with friendliness around the social 
board. ' Divinity and humanity are not in conflict—_ ; 
alike they must share in the give-and-take of human life. 
In Burns’s case the spirit of the poet had consented to 
be chained from such soarings; and the effects of disuse, 
of inertia, are harder to bear than those of exercise. 
The balance of his being was thrown out by his sacrifice 
to paternity, and his drinking bouts were in the nature 
of attempts to find an artificial equilibrium. 
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He came to his death-bed in great tribulation, through 
great tribulation, and left the body with a smile on his 
lips and love in his eyes. As he died, so had he lived, 
laughing in the face of misfortune and teaching all the 
trick of it ; and spending his love as the sun spends its 
heat and light. 

He came to his end broken in body, purified in mind, 
serene in spirit. All who saw him during his last weeks 
testify to the courageous poise he maintained in the face 
of the inevitable, and there is a record left by that fine 
friend of his, Mrs. Riddell of Glenriddell, which is a 


little window opening into his soul and circumstances: 


“‘] was struck with his appearance on entering 
the room. The stamp of death was impressed on 
his features. He seemed already touching the 
brink of eternity. His first salutation was, ‘ Well, 
madam, have you any commands for the other 
world?’ I replied that it seemed a doubtful case 
which of us should be there soonest, and that I 
hoped he would yet live to write my epitaph. (1 
was then ina poor state of health.) He looked in my 
face with an air of great kindness, and expressed 
his concern at seeing me look so ill, with his accus- 
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-— tomed sensibility. At table he ate litt 


and he complained of having pe los 
tone of his stomach. We had a long and s 
conversation about his present situation, and t 


a ‘ 
approaching termination of all his earthly prospects. x 
He spoke of his death without any of the ostenta- f 


tion of philosophy, but with firmness as well as 


feeling—as an event likely to happen very soon, ES 
and which gave him concern chiefly from leaving _ 


his four children so young and unprotected, and 
his wife in so interesting a situation—in hourly 
expectation of lying-in of a fifth. He mentioned, 
with seeming pride and satisfattion, the promising 
genius of his eldest son, and the flattering marks 
of approbation he had received from his teachers, 
and dwelt particularly on his hopes of that boy’s 
future conduct and merit. His anxiety for his 
family seemed to hang heavy upon him, and the 
more perhaps from the reflection that he had not 
done them all the justice he was so well qualified 
todo. Passing from this subject, he showed great 
concern about the care of his literary fame, and 
particularly the publication of his posthumous works. 
He said he was well aware that his death would 
occasion some noise, and that every scrap of his 
writing would be revived against him to the injury 
of his future reputation; that letters and verses 
written with unguarded and improper freedom, 
and which he earnestly wished to have buried in 
oblivion, would be handed about by idle vanity or 
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en many » 
epigrams on persons seine ne he enters = 
no enmity, and whose characters he should be sorry — 
_ to wound; and many indifferent poetical pieces, . 
which he feared would now, with all their imper- = 
fections on their head, be thrust upon the world. — : 
On this account he deeply regretted having deferred 
E to put his papers into a state of arrangement, as 
% he was now quite incapable of the exertion. The 
conversation was kept up with great evenness 
and animation on his side. I have seldom seen his 
q mind greater or more collected. There was fre- 
= quently a considerable degree of vivacity in his 
_ sallies, and they would probably have had a greater 
. share, had not the concern and dejection I could 
not disguise, damped the spirit of pleasantry he 
: | seemed not unwilling to indulge. We parted about 
a 


sunset on the evening of that day (the sth of July, 
1796); the next day I saw him again, and we 
parted to meet no more !” 


The visit referred to was made while the poet was 
taking a sea-bathing treatment at Brow, on the Solway 
, Firth; and within ten days of the end he wrote the 
_ following letters to his wife and Mrs. Dunlop respectively: 


“My Dearest Lovz,—I delayed writing until 
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| I could tell you what effect sea-bathing was likely a 


to produce. It would be injustice to deny that it 
has eased my pains, and I think has strengthened 
me; but my appetite is still extremely bad. No 
flesh nor fish can I swallow: porridge and milk are 
the only things I can taste. I am very happy to 
hear, by Miss Jess Lewars, that you are all well. 
My best and kindest compliments to her, and to 
all the children. I will see you on Sunday.—Your 
affectionate Husband, R. B.” 


** Mapam,—I have written you so often without 
receiving any answer, that I would not trouble 
you again, but for the circumstances in which I am. 
An illness which has long hung about me in all 
probability will speedily send me beyond that 
bourne whence no traveller returns. Your friendship, 
with which for many years you honoured me, was 
a friendship dearest to my soul. Your conversa- 
tion, and especially your correspondence, were at 
once highly entertaining and instructive. With 
what pleasure did I use to break up the seal! The 
remembrance yet adds one pulse more to my poor 
palpitating heart. Farewell!!! R. B.” 


Little remark has been made previously about the 
independence of Burns, of the fact that he always paid 
his way in the end, no matter how difficult his circum- 
stances, because if his character has been properly sug- 
gested, it must have been obvious that this trait would 


be at supreme strength in such a character. It is men- 
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the time. In the midst of these circumstances fortune — 


- saw an opportunity to deliver a last cruel blow before 


death took its victim out of range. On the 12th July, — 
1796, Burns wrote the following two letters: 


“To Mr. James Burnes, Writer, Montrose. 
Dumfries, 12th July. 
“My Dear Covusin,—When you offered me 


money assistance, little did I think I should want it 
so soon. A rascal of a haberdasher, to whom I 


: owe a considerable bill, taking it into his head 


that I am dying, has commenced a process against 
me, and will infallibly put my emaciated body into 
jail. Will you be so good as to accommodate me, 
and that by return of post, with ten pounds? O, 
James ! did you know the pride of my heart, you 
would feel doubly for me. Alas! I am not used 
to beg. The worst of it is, my health was coming 
about finely; you know, and my physician assured 
me, that melancholy and low spirits are half my 
disease; guess, then, my horrors since this business 
began. If I had it settled, I would be, I think, 
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quite well in a manner. How shall I use the 
language to you, O do not disappoint me! but 
strong necessity’s curst command. 

‘* T have been thinking over and over my brother’s 
affairs, and I fear I must cut him up; but on this I 
will correspond at another time, particularly as I 
shall (require) your advice. 

‘* Forgive me for once more mentioning by return 
of post ; save me from the horrors of a jail ! 

‘““My compliments to my friend James, and to 
all the rest. I do not know what I have written. 
The subject is so horrible, I dare not look it over 
again. Farewell. R. B.” 


“To G. Thomson. 

‘* Brow, on the Solway Firth, 12th July, 1796. 

“After all my boasted independence, curst 
necessity compels me to implore you for five pounds. 
A cruel wretch of a haberdasher, to whom I owe 
an account, taking it into his head that I am dying, 
has commenced a process, and will infallibly put 
me into jail. Do, for God’s sake, send me that 
sum, and that by return of post. Forgive me this 
earnestness, but the horrors of a jail have made me 
half distracted. I do not ask all this gratuitously ; 
for, upon returning health, I hereby promise and 
engage to furnish you with five pounds’ worth of 
the neatest song-genius you have seen. I tried 
my hand on Rothemurche this morning. The 
measure is so difficult, that it is impossible to infuse 


‘The panic urgency of these appeals is better under= 
_ stood when it is remembered that his father had also 


been threatened with jail on the very threshold of death. 

Burns came back to Dumfries “visibly changed in 
his looks, being with difficulty able to stand upright, and 
reach his own door,” on the 18th of July, and there is 
in existence a letter written on that day that gives yet 
another sidelight on the magnificent quality of Jean’s 
heart. It is written to stubborn old James Armour, 
her father: ‘‘ Do, for Heaven’s sake,” writes the sick 
poet, “send Mrs. Armour here immediately. My wife 


- is hourly expecting to be put to bed. Good God ! 


what a situation for her to be in, poor girl, without a 
friend.” One can see Jean hoping all the time that her 


_lying-in should be over before her husband returned, 


keeping all mention of its imminence from her letters 
to him; and one can imagine her chagrin at the failure 
of her intention not to worry him. (The child, as it 
happened, was born during the funeral ceremony, and 
survived only a few days.) 

The end was even nearer than he realised. For four 
days he alternated between consciousness and delirium, 
and then died. 

“His good humour,” writes Allan Cunningham of 
the conscious hours, ‘‘ was unruffled, and his wit never 
forsook him.” ‘And when his reason was lost in 
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Twelve thousand people followed his remains to the 4 
grave, through streets lined with infantry and cavalry ; 
—despite Burns’s dying request that the “awkward 
squad ” should not fire over him—and the commander 
of the cavalry, Lord Hawkesbury (afterwards Earl of 
Liverpool), although he had declined a personal intro- 
duction to the poet, officiated as one of the chief mourners. 
Business in Dumfries was at a standstill for the day, in 
order that honour might be done in death to one who, 
ten days before, had had to bend his proud spirit to beg 
a friend for five pounds to keep him out of the local 
jail. 
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THE poetic achievement of Robert Burns gave him a 
place in Shelley’s intangible Senate House, among the 
unacknowledged legislators of mankind. 

He was the greatest spiritual force which was revealed 
in English literature during the eighteenth century. 
This fact is clear despite the reluctance and hesitancy of 
most of his biographers and critics to admit that he 
was more than a startling phenomenon. Over the 
trim lamps of the guides of the Age of Reason his light 
shines with the radiance of spiritual fire. There is 
warmth as well as light issuing from his works, there is 
truth as well as beauty immortalised in his poems. 
He was sent because he was needed by the world, to break 
the idolatry of intellect and to reopen the temple of 
spiritual reality. Only a mighty force could effect this, 
and so it functioned through an intellect of exuberant 
power, and a heart of a tenderness little less than divine. 

Thomas Carlyle is almost singular among the com- 
mentators in suggesting that Burns may have been 
more than a maker of exquisite songs and a painter of 
inspired pictures. It is not difficult to discover how it 
has come about that, a century and a quarter after his 
death, so few realise how great was the stature of the 
man. His most pleasing work, the most easily read, 
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been aot such wearisome reiteration labelled a local a 
cro poet, that the world has come to accept this misnomer. — 
‘The fact that he wrote largely in dialect has helped 10 
“Se perpetuate this myth. . 
There is no such phenomenon as a local poet; ches 
are local versifiers. A poet’s concern is with truth and 
beauty. As well call Christ a local piers’ as Burns 

a local poet. 

Poosie Nansie’s taproom filled with jolly beggars 
becomes an universal banqueting place, transfigured 
by the light of truth that shines through it. Unless 
Burns was just a reporter of local scenes, a painter in 
rhymed words, he was a poet. No poet in the sense 
in which the word is used here, can be described as local. 

A poet is universal, he cannot be other. It is hoped 
that what is intended as the expression of a self-evident 
fact will not be misunderstood as being dogma. A 
proper appreciation of Burns cannot be attained so long 
as he is obscured by this myth of local poet. 

Burns was, also, something more than a great lyric 
writer, supreme as was his achievement as a song writer. 
If he were only this, the literati of Edinburgh must 
have entertained him prophetically, for the Kilmarnock 

Edition, of which his fame was born, contained only 
three songs. 

Yet, in spite of the historic fact that Burns’s fame was 
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- achieved by his poems, as distinct from his songs, the 
majority of people who know something of his work, 
know little or nothing of the work upon which his 
immortality is founded. It is true that his songs have 
_ among them many pieces which achieve a perfection 
that is enduring, and which compare without loss with 
the songs of the time. They were achievement enough 
to give him fame, but with the exception of the three 
to which allusion has been made, they were not written 
until after he had won fame. As a lyric writer, he was a 
great artist in beauty; as a poet he was a great interpreter 
of truth—a light-bringer. He could fashion exquisite 
lamps, but he could also create light to illumine 
them. 

The fame of Burns was born of the universal sym- 
pathy he had with life in all its phases, and the powerful 
quality of mind through which he exercised, and gave 
expression to, that sympathy. He was fortunate also 
in possessing a sense of beauty, developed to a degree 
rarely attained by prophets and teachers. His eye 
came very near to being all-seeing, with the result that 
his work is balanced by pure understanding. 

It was the embracing range of his comprehension, 
his all-round impressionability to every aspect of life, 
that made him seem, to himself, aimless in life. No one 
phase of existence, such as farming or gaugership, could 
absorb his attention or even hold it concentrated mainly 
to it, except as a shackle that held the man to a plot of 
material competence, the while the poet struggled 
against the restraint. ‘The disability to the man was 
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an advantage to the poet—to his work if not to his 
persona lhappiness. z 

The mere statement that Robert Burns was a poet in 
the sense of Shelley’s definition of the word is too incom- 
pletely accepted to be more widely admitted without 
some proof. To be admitted a legislator of mankind, 
a man must have shared in the making of human laws 
on the model of the divine, must have done something 
for the alleviation of mankind, and unless Burns can be 
shown to have done this his claim as a poet falls to the 
ground. He was received by the most cultured, as well 
as by some of the most spiritual, people in Scotland at 
the time, as a national poet, who outshone both Ramsay 
and Fergusson. The opinions of such men as Dr. 
Blacklock, Dr. Hugh Blair, Mackenzie (author of “* The 
Man of Feeling ’’) and others, are not lightly to be 
dismissed; but for the purpose of establishing Burns’s 
claim they are not needed. The poems contained in 
the Kilmarnock and Edinburgh editions suffice to make 
out a completely proven case that Robert Burns was a 
poet in the highest connotation of the word. 

In the religious satires he dispersed the gloom with 
which the Calvinists had darkened the idea and the 
beauty of the love of God, bringing to thousands of his 
own time hope and joy in the place of despair and fear. 
He exposed the black magic of the hypocrites who 
terrified the people, and stripped them of their power. 
He followed up this destructive criticism by The Address 
to the De’il, in which he gave a positive revelation of the 
sublime extremity of the love of God, by showing how 
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wad ye tak a thoughe an? men’ 1 
“Ye “ablins set ha dinvia Een 
‘Still hae a stake : ? 
I’m wae to think upo’ yon den 
Ev’n for your sake ! es 


eM knows intuitively, in the face of this statement, : 
& that i it is true, and, having read it, no sinner need feel. 
lost, in accordance with the doctrine of i Hell-fire 
brigade. : 
Harmonising with, and amplifying the foregoing, oe 
he wrote in The Address to the Unco’ Guid, one of the 
_ most nearly-perfect and penetrating interpretations of 
- tolerance ever written, and an illuminating expansion of 
the command: “‘ Judge not, that ye be not judged. ie 
This poem is as powerful a re-statement as exists in 
language, of the keystone of the Sermon on the Mount. 
After the storm of the preparatory satire of the opening 
-_-verses—the sublime impoliteness that shattered self- 
complacency—he leads his auditors into a haven of such 
sweet humanity that none could ever wish to leave it. 


Then gently scan your brother man, 
Still gentler sister woman ; 

Tho’ they may gang a kennin wrang, 
To step aside is human ; 

One point must still be greatly dark, 

' ‘The moving why they do it ; 

And just as lamely can ye mark 

How far perhaps they rue it. 
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Decidedly can try us: ec alle 


He knows each chord, its various tone 
. Each spring, its various bias : a 
Then at the balance let’s be mute, a 


We never can adjust it 
What’s done we partly may compute, 
But know not what’s resisted. 


‘The biting scorn in that frankly Doric Reply to a@ 


Trimming Epistle from a Tailor gave the keynote to the 
feeling with which all right-minded peasants regarded 
the crude discipline of the Kirk Session. This custom 
of arraigning before the church for reprimand and 
interrogation those who had been guilty of carnal com- 
munion, was resented by the poet in the same mood 
as he resented the Calvinistic idea of God. Ribald 
as it is in tone, this poem, by uncovering at once the 
futility and the indecency of the practice, opened the 
spring from which gushed the stream of opposition and 
cleansing that was in time to wash the custom out of 
Scotland into the ocean of oblivion. 

In 4 Poer’s Welcome to his love-begotten Daughter, the 
rights of fatherhood, achieved without benefit of clergy, 
are championed in one of the tenderest and most exquisite 
pieces with which the child of any poet was ever ushered 
into life. Fatherhood is older than marriage, and more 
important, and there is in this paternal love-song a call 
for the repeal of our un-Christian bastardy laws. 

These were no small things for a poet to do, but they 
were rather the finished products of his apprentice years 
than evidence of the full measure of his powers. 
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rural json advice which pom out of the bounds a 


life itself. Shrewd, tolerant, humorous, solemn, encour- 
aging, it embodies all that any youth needs of guidance 
__ and armour, mental and spiritual, in his progress through 
life. The poem is a distillation of the writer’s own 
_-—« experiences and agony. It is no academic morality 
preached by an unsinful man from a pulpit ;_ but a first- 
A hand creed obtained from blasted rocks of conduct, out 
i of which the metal has been smelted in the fire of pain, 


and cooled by tears of remorse. What comparison can 
there be between the effectiveness of a clergyman’s 
a -admonitions, derived from church law, for purity, and 
that of the following verse : 


nt 


The sacred lowe o’ weel-plac’d love, 
Luxuriantly indulge it ; 

But never tempt th’ illicit rove, 
Tho’ naething should divulge it ; 

I waive the quantum o’ the sin, 
The hazard of concealing ; 

But och! it hardens a’ within, 
And petrifies the feeling. 


There is scarcely a poem that reveals more surely 
than this, the essential nobility of Burns’s mind, and it 
Y7] 


_ imposed upon Shakespeare’s character, covering the 
needs of a journey, not to France, but to and through 


d spirit. er * 


The Epistle to Davie dguaasanved with the for 80) 
poem, being at once a psalm of courageous resignati 
to the working of the Law, and a repudiation of tl 
man-made standards of values which dominated urna : 
existence. It contains the essence of mystical truth, — a 
that happiness can be found only within a man’s own _ 
soul, that the only enduring possessions are those of the © : 
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Nae treasures nor pleasures co 
Could make us happy lang ; 
The heart ay’s the part ay 


That makes us right or wrang. 
* * * > * 


Tho’ losses and crosses 
Be lessons right severe, 
There’s wit there, ye’ll get there 
Ye’ll find nae other where. 


In this second refrain is crystallised the meaning of 
suffering as understood and asserted by all the great 
teachers and saints. 

Primarily, The Cottar’s Saturday Night is an historic 
picture of eighteenth century Scottish peasant life at its 
best and happiest. It is not the greatest of his works 
—though it is one of the most popular—because it is 
only partially true as a representation of that particular 
phase of society. The poem idealises too much, and 
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eee The family presented is too eerie in a 
4 conduct to be truly representative, its harmony is too 
_ perfectly attuned for average mortals. As a matter of 


fact, this poem was really the poet’s tribute to his father, 


written after his death, and, as a work of art, it suffers 


from the confining effects of personal feelings and tender 
memories. As an epitaph it lacks nothing, because it 
is true of the man whom it commemorates, and of the 
atmosphere that he radiated; but as a representative 
picture of the average cottar’s Saturday night it fails 
because it was inspired by the conditions of a most 
unusual cottar’s Saturday night. Nevertheless, the 
poem is, largely because of its ideality, powerful domestic 


propaganda. It reveals a pattern of what home and — 


family life can be, without the artificial help of wealth 
and social rank—despite the lack of these. In this 
sense, it is a real contribution to literature. 

The same plane of life is sung in a minor key in such 
poems as The Twa Dogs, Man was Made to Mourn, and 
To a Mouse. In these the emphasis is on the harsher 
side of the life of the poor, revealing the conditions which 
militate against the possibility of constancy of the state 
idealised in The Cottar’s Saturday Night. (nto them 1s 
woven the poet’s first thoughts on the inequalities of 
material life, the injustice which the worthy poor suffer 
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at the dictates of the unworthy rich. These are the 


most significant of his early poems, because they indicate 
the lines along which the poet’s supreme service to 
humanity lay. They reveal the movement of the poet’s 
- mind towards a truthful expression of his message. They 
show him looking with puzzled eyes upon the world 
of social order, and reveal the slow light of comprehen- 
sion of its imperfections dawning in his mind. The 
unanswerable certainty, the crashing conviction of 4 
Man’s a Man for a’ That was not yet his. The undeniable 
happiness enjoyed by the poor despite their material 
disabilities, and his consciousness of the beneficence of 
suffering, made him cautious in discovering just how and 
where the line of justice could be drawn. Tentatively, 
supported by the degree of truth he had attained to, 
he made his claim for himself and his fellows of inde- 
pendent mind for the favour of those in a position to 
patronise him. The normal attitude of the peasant 
at that time was one of utter submission to those who had 
it in their power to give him work, and it was not then 
the simple thing it now seems, to suggest, let alone 
to claim, that mere manhood gave a man definite rights 
and dignity. Nowadays, when men are able to impose 
upon employers the conditions under which they shall 
work, it is not easy to understand how much daring, and 
hard thinking, went to the achievement of a point of 
view such as that stated in Man was Made to 
Mourn : 
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In this hesitant fashion did the man who was to be the oa 
_ exemplar of the humane creed he championed, move 
_ towards a full comprehension of the one great truth he 


ee eg ee res 


ae 


F 


y was an indep 


_ E’er planted in my. mind 
ah, why am I subject to 
His cruelty, or scorn? 
Or why has Man the will and pow’r 
To make his fellow mourn ? 


had to give to the world. It was not until the maturity 
of manhood that he attained to this comprehension. 
One piece of perfect art, at least, did Burns fashion 


during the first phase of his creative life, a work to the 
_ doing of which he brought into play the gifts of a supreme 


artist: craftsman. The Folly Beggars is a cantata in which 
the resonant voice of joy’such as rings in the high vaults 
of heaven issues through the lips of rapscallions and 


‘vagabonds, dominating and all but drowning the whisper- 


ing minor themes of sadness and degeneration. These 
beggars share the exaltation of banqueting princes; 
their buoyant delight in life inspires a laughing defiance 
of death. Out of the maw of time they have snatched 
an hour of merry ecstasy, in the coloured glory of which 
troubles and tatters become unreal. Where others 
had seen only ugliness and filth, the poet saw beauty and 
loveliness peeping through the rags and ribaldry. He 
saw even deeper than this; he saw the unconquerable 
spirit of man inspiring the most socially degraded to 
that tough courage that enabled them to stand erect in 
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| “What tho Saree thaerrad sult hid Oke riatee 
ee Beneath the woods and the rocks oftentimes for a hon 
When the tother bag I sell, and the tother bottle tell, 
aie I could meet a troop of Hell at the sound of a drum. — 


The broken-down trull of the road can finish her so on 
with: 
See And now I have liv’d—I know not how long, 
« But still I can join in a cup or a song ; 
| _ And whilst with both hands I can hold the glass eee 
_ Here’s to thee, my hero, my sodger laddie. 


. The ane Sertemsiablenean vibrates from the pocket- _ 
picking beldam who had lost John Highlandman: 


And now a widow, I must mourn 
The pleasures that will n’er return ; 
No comfort but a hearty can 
When I think on John Highlandman. 


The wandering fiddler scrapes out the same concluding 


note: 
But bless me wi’ your heav’n o’ charms, 
An’ while I kittle hair on thairms, 
Hunger, cauld, an’ a’ sic harms 
May whistle owre the lave o’t. 


And the Bard himself holds the same defiant creed: 


Life is all a variorum, 
We regard not how it goes ;_ 
Let them prate about decorum 
Who have character to lose. 


Ear 
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rs ae poems ie Sechclk « atid to are Hens which 
"prove most directly that Burns, early in his career, did 
, ~ actually create something of value to humanity; that by _ 
& _ revelations of truth and beauty he did serve mankind; — 
_ that he was indubitably a poet of original and enduring 
genius. He revealed the kindliness of God, the wisdom 
of tolerance, the holiness of paternity, the winsomeness 
_of simplicity, the fundamental values of living, the glory 
of joy, the insubordinate divinity of man shining in the 
hearts of the deepest sunken of the race. He humanised 
J religion and life, he spitted the harshness of both on the — 
_ shining sword of his wit, and gave hope and comfort 
q to whole congregations. 
= These revelations he made under the inspiration of 
= the eternal life of genius, and, in consequence of their 
_ source, they are still vibrant with power, still vitally 
_ _ relevant to life among men. They are the life-blood 
of a poet’s spirit, a poet who knew truth and could 
symbolise and interpret it to the understanding of the 
common mind. 

The inwardness of all these poems is universal, they 
belong to no locality, but to the country of the human 
mind and soul. They are the work of Robert Burns 
written between his twenty-third and twenty-ninth years, 
before his marriage brought him those two years or so 
in which he was to know the nearest state to peace and 
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Tue Ellisland period of Robert Burns’s life reveals him 
as a matured and mellowed artist. The thought and 
the light in the poems written during these years are 
not less clear and bright than those of his earlier life, 
but many of them show a firmer control of his medium. 

During this time he was occupied in giving joy and 
solace through his busy pen, rather than in flashing his 
light into the dark corners of life. The conditions of 
his life at last gave the artist less troubled scope in which 
to exercise himself, and the hot fire of his rebelliousness 
died down into glowing embers of resignation. A 
tender warmth still issues from the poems, a caressing 
influence that charms one with quiet happiness. With 
the exception of one biting ode, commemorating the 
insolence of an ill-bred woman of wealth, there is scarcely 
a satirical line in the permanent output of these years. 
The careless cruelty of youth is tempered by the growing 
tolerance of maturity; his work as a satirist is practically 
done, though it is to have its keystone added during the 
last years of his life in the greatest song with which the 
poet came to haunt the ears of man. 

The beauty in nature, which had ever been a solace 
to him, deepened in its influence, so that trees and birds 
and beasts seemed to him to share in his joys and griefs. 
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seat a a RN Genter upon ee both < 
and poet, and his mighty love, strong as thunder a | 
gentle as a zephyr, moved over the face of Dumfriess hire, ; 
Sons and daughters were born to him, and friends were 
taken from him. Life began to assume its circular E 
form, and a more tolerant comprehension dawned. The — 
inequalities of the social order still fired his resentment, 
but this resentment found expression less in his poems 
than in his letters. 

Burns had reached that stage from which men begin 
to look backwards as well as forwards, and doubtless he 
saw that which had seemed only chaotic, assume a certain 
crude form and order. Instinctively he had always known 
the meaning of suffering, and now he began to see cause 
and effect as a certain truth. Partly from waning 
vitality and partly from new comprehensions, he began 
to practise submission to life and to defy it less. Fame, 
which once he had so desired, he had now experienced, 
and the desire to court this last infirmity had been more 
or less satisfied. He knew what Fame was, and he 
knew that, however attractive the delirium-dreams of 
its fever, the infirmity was hardly worth the while. He 
no longer courted notice with the only tied hair in the 
parish or an originally-worn fillemot plaid. Out of the 
tumbled trunk of his youth’s desires, he took the one 
which was of most value to the world, the wish to serve 
his native land : | 
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Ev’n then a wish I mind it’s power. 

A wish that to my latest hour 

Shall ever heave my breast ; 

That I for dear old Scotland’s sake 
Some useful plan or book might make, 
Or sing a song at least. 


He had, during the Edinburgh period, consented to 
assist one Johnson, an engraver, who scarce could write 
grammatically, in the compilation of a work entitled 
The Musical Museum, the object of which was to collect 
in more or less permanent form the songs of Scotland. 
It was a work which appealed strongly to the poet, and 
he flung himself into it with such vigour that he was 
not only a chief contributor of original and improved 
songs, but virtual editor of the five volumes, which, 
in all, appeared. He took no payment whatever for 
his work—in which, maybe, he was wrong; quixotic- 
ally, gloriously misguided—and seems to have worked 
all the harder for this. It was an occupation that gave 
him immense personal pleasure, and to its impetus we 
probably owe the writing of many of his most perfect 
songs. When not occupied in composing original songs 
of his own, he was busy rescuing old ditties, in many 
of which was only a line, a chorus, or a verse worthy of 
saving, from oblivion. These fragments he took in a 
master-craftsman’s hands, and shaped them to a perfec- 
tion out of all semblance to their imperfect, and often 
commonplace, original form. He loved the work and 
performed it with joy, and one of the many might-have- 
beens is that had Burns held back these songs for publica- 
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~ that would have changed altogether his mat 
He chose the sublimer way, and tossed his Pe 
“gems to Johnson, and counted himself well paid ase 
friends and nominal editor expressed satisfaction v 
them. — 
In this department of his writing alone pra cea 
years he wrote, or rewrote, over fifty songs, many of eS 
which are favourites to this day. Ay Waukin O, Laddie — 
Lie Near Me, My Love she’s but a Lassie yet, The Silver — 
Tassie, Of a’ the Airts, Whistle o’er the lave o’t, My Heart's — 
in the Highlands, Fohn Anderson my Fo, The Braes 0 
Ballochmyle, Thou Ling ring Star, Willie Brew’d a Peck 
o’ Maut, Ae Fond Kiss, Tam Glen, I hae a Wife o my ain 
—these are the coins which Robert Burns tossed as 
largesse to the song-lovers of the world, when he was 
worried to distraction with the problem of making 
Ellisland run at anything other than a loss. Maybe, 
the writing of these, with complete, yet noble, disregard 
of economic laws, was one of the principal reasons why 
the farm would not pay. These alone were sufficient 
to make him immortal as a lyricist. 

It is probable that many of the forty odd additional 
songs which Burns contributed to the 1788 volumes 
of Johnson’s Museum were written after his marriage, 
among which are Bonnie Dundee, Whistle and I'll come 
to you, my Lad, I’m o'er young to Marry Yet, The Birks 
of Aberfeldie, Duncan Gray. 

The position of Burns as a great song-writer is not 
challenged. If proof were needed of his pre-eminence, 
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it is to be found in the volumes of his lyrics, set to music, 
which have been a never-failing source of income to 
music publishers, and are still in eager demand to-day. 
There is no other British song-writer who comes within 
measurable distance of Burns in this respect. This is 
said with no disrespect to others, nor with any desire 
for over-emphasis; but simply to state a fact which has 
the virtue of showing instantly how great and prolific 
an artist—as distinct from a Shelleyian poet—he was. 
His songs are as immortal as his poems—both live with 
undiminished vigour one hundred and_ twenty-five 
years after his death. Their popularity has been 
constant, not spasmodic, during a century of extreme 
change and progress in various directions, which is a 
cardinal symptom of immortality in any work. 

The most perfect poem that Burns the poet and artist 
conspired to produce is almost universally admitted to 
be Tam o’ Shanter. So much has already been written 
in praise of this masterpiece, that one hesitates to add 
anything. Its undying appeal resides in its humour 
and humanity; its claim to pre-eminence in the poet’s 
work is scarcely questioned. 

In this poem Robert Burns expressed his power at 
its fullest. 

With the art of a master he reveals the contrast of 
Tam’s cosy, hilarious surroundings in the tavern: 


Kings may be blest but Tam was glorious, 
O’er a’ the ills of life victorious ! 


and the wildness of the night into which he goes to 
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That ree a child might ee 
The De’il a business on his hand. 


‘Then with deft touches, in sixteen lines, he develo 
‘mood of gruesomeness and terror, which ultimately 
is to permeate even the ale-fuddled understanding of Tam. 
He is shown galloping past tragic landmarks—wh 
a chapman was smothered in the snow, where a ee 
broke his neck, where hunters found a murdered child, 
and ‘“‘where~Mungo’s mither hang’d hersel’,’—and — a 
all this to the accompaniment of a crashing thunder- 
storm. ‘The reader is still shuddering with the horrors 
‘Tam passes by so roysteringly, when in a line the mood 
of the story is again changed: 


Kirk-Alloway seem’d in a bleeze, 
Thro’ ilka bore the beams were glancing, 
And loud resounding mirth and dancing 


Follows a scene which, some have not hesitated to say, 
matches in eeriness and deviltry the witches scene in 
Macbeth ; but Burns’s tale enables him to switch in- 
stantly from the gruesomely eerie to such a scene of 
diabolical merriment as is hardly to be found elsewhere 
in literature. The humour is side-shaking as one reads 
of ‘Tam glowring, wickedly enchanted, at “ae winsome 
wench and wawlie,” and getting so worked up by the 
attractiveness of her dancing, at which: 


Even Satan glowr’d and figd’d fu’ fain, 
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“4 ‘When plundering herds aol hele byke. 


The race between Nannie, the witch, and Maggie, ae 
~ mare, is keen, and despite its duration in the poem being — 
limited to eighteen lines, the impression is conveyed of 
a breathless combat of speed and a portentousness in 


the outcome that, especially at the first reading, one is 
almost bereft of breath through the bursting excitement 
of it all. One’s sympathy with Tam has been held 
throughout, and while one pities Maggie the loss of her 
tail, there is tremendous relief in the safe delivery of her 
rider with no loss other than his nerve. 

Tam o Shanter is a pure gift of joy, a masterpiece of 
humour and an artistic triumph. Had he not written 
this poem, the claim of Burns as a master of his art would 
have been less surely proved. His artistic sensitiveness 
is shown clearly enough in his songs and ballads—as 
instances, 4e Fond Kiss and Fohn Barleycorn—and to 


those who are not misled by size in relation to beauty, 


they are enough. In Tam o’ Shanter, however—and 
perhaps, in The Folly Beggars—he made a more sustained 
flight and the wings of his genius beat all the way with 
the grace and rhythm that make his shorter flights 
memorable. Some lovers of Burns have regretted that 
he did not, as he was urged to, write more of these narra- 
tive poems, their feeling being that he would have proved 
himself a greater poet if he had written six or a score 
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‘work ‘to ao: and little time in which to do i = 
ok ‘perfection of his one sustained tale is enough, sine it 
reveals him as a master. Had Shakespeare written mot a 
short poems he might have written fewer plays, and 
had Burns written several Tam o’ Shanters we should 
have lacked some of his purest songs. He was a grat be 

poet writing what was inspired in him, and what that _ 

might be was his affair, and with it we are content. 

Outstanding among the poems he wrote at Ellisland 

are the elegies, in which is revealed his peculiar capacity 4 
for expressing the tenderness of grief, the wistful sadness - 
of death when it has come to one well-beloved. In 
these elegies, also, he gives ultimate expression of his 
refined and tempered sense of friendship, one of the 
many qualities in which the man was entirely worthy of 
the poet. He captures in a net of words and images that 
heart-breaking cadence that makes the bagpipe dirges 
the saddest music in the world. ‘The sadness of winds 
mourning in a forest murmurs in his laments; there is 
in them a sobbing akin to the melancholy sound of water 
running over pebbles in a burn. 

Gratitude and appreciation speak with eloquent 
voices even while the poet is prone with sorrow : 


Go to your sculptur’d tombe, ye Great, 
In a’ the tinsel trash o’ state! 
But by thy honest turf I’ll wait, 
Thou man of worth ! 
And weep the ae best fellow’s fate, 
Fer lay in earth. 
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The integrity of gratitude to a friend seldom found 
completer expression than in the Lament for Fames Earl 
of Glencairn, the great-hearted aristocrat who used all 
his influence when the poet needed it most : 


.The bridegroom may forget the bride 
Was made his wedded wife yestreen ; 
The monarch may forget the crown 
That on his head an hour has been ; 
‘The mother may forget the child 
That smiles sae sweetly on her knee ; 
But Ill remember thee, Glencairn, 
And a’ that thou has done for me! 


A kindred note is sounded in the lines entitled To 
Robert Graham of Fintry, Esg., a gentleman who was 
ever a staunch friend to Burns. The poet, amid the 
distracted circumstances which threatened him with 
ruin, saw himself losing his friends, and, with them, 
the support he needed. 


I dread thee, Fate, relentless and severe, 
With all a poet’s, husband’s, father’s fear ! 
Already one strong hold of hope is lost : 
Glencairn, the truly noble, lies in dust 
(Fled, like the sun eclips’d as noon appears, 
And left us darkling in a world of tears). 


O, hear my ardent, grateful, selfish pray’r ! 
Fintry, my other stay, long bless and spare ! 
Thro’ a long life his hopes and wishes crown 
And bright in cloudless skies his sun go down ! 
May bliss domestic smooth his private path ; 
Give energy to life ; and soothe his latest breath 
With many a filial tear circling the bed of death ! 
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The Lament of Mary Queen of Scots is saturated with 4 
the tears of a noble woman’s sadness and despair; it 


is a dirge of despondent dignity and suffering queenliness, 
out of which soars the yearning petition of a mother for 
her son. It was the inspiration of genius to make the 
queen hope for death as spring approached, lest the 
‘ -brightness of summer and the glory of autumn should 
come again to mock her misery. 

Tenderness is the keynote of the poetic mood of 
Burns during his Ellisland period, and this quality of 
Love goes out from him to embrace birds and trees 
and a wounded hare; and even fish. When staying 
at Athole Castle he noticed that a stream, called Bruar 
Water, would be happier for trees, and wrote that 
astonishingly kindly Humble Petition of Bruar Water, in 
which the stream is made to plead effectively for shadow- 
ing trees that trout may not gasp in its hot shallows, 
that a poet may enjoy its beauties in comfort, that birds 
may nest near it, hares sleep and shepherds rest on its 
banks, and—characteristically—that lovers may meet 
there screened from watching eyes. The same embracing 
kindliness finds expression in Ox Scaring some Water- 
fowl in Loch Turit, as it had done years before in To a 
Field Mouse : 


Common friend to you and me 
Nature’s gifts to all are free : 
Peaceful keep your dimpling wave, 
Busy feed, or wanton lave ; 

Or, beneath the sheltering rock 
Bide the surging billow’s shock. 
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The eagle, from his cliffy brow 
Marking you his prey below, 
In his breast no pity dwells, 
- Strong necessity compels : 
But Man, to whom alone is giv’n 
A ray direct from pitying Heav’n, 
Glories in his heart humane— 
And creatures for his pleasure slain ! 


Here tenderness is companioned by detestation of its 
antithesis, for no man ever hated unnecessary cruelty 
or killing more passionately than Burns. He was an 
uncompromising humanitarian, in a positive sense, as 
a poet, a truthseer, a knower, must be. The scorn of 
the last line was pithily echoed in a stanza written Ox 
Thanksgiving for a National Victory: 


Ye hypocrites ! are these your pranks ? 

To murder men, and give God thanks ? 
Desist for shame! Proceed no further : 
God won’t accept your thanks for Murther. 


The same native hate of savagery inspires him at 
seeing a wounded hare limp by him, which a fellow had 
just shot at. It was not artificial anger that finds 
expression in the lines quoted below. The young man, 
a neighbour farmer’s son, who had fired the gun, gives 
the following account of the incident : 


‘The hares often came and nibbled our wheat 
—braird; and once, in the gloaming—it was in 
April—I got a shot at one, and wounded her : 
she ran bleeding by Burns, who was pacing up and 
down by himself, not far from me. He started, 
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Sean or 35 would: throw mie instantly into the N: 

‘ : = And had I stayed, I’ll warrant he roksan 

| as good as his word—though I was both young, 
strong.” 


Burns had suffered and aipwend No argumen es 

eS based on expediency—the necessity of safeguarding the — 

eo wheat crop—could serve to palliate the crime of torturing, 

ee however unintentionally, a helpless beast. The argu-_ 

ments advanced for this were akin to those put forward 

to explain why the poor must suffer that the rich might © 

live in plenty. Whether he could right the wrong 

mattered nothing ; it was wrong, and he must condemn 

it. S 

Inhuman man! curse on thy barb’rous art, 

_ And blasted be thy murder-aiming eye ; 

May never pity soothe thee with a sigh, 
Nor never pleasure glad thy cruel heart! 


The most tenderly human poem that Burns wrote 
at Ellisland was Ox the Birth of a Posthumous Child, to 
which the explanation is added “born in peculiar 
circumstances of family distress.” The spring of his 
pity gushes up at the thought of the hapless infant, 
with the reminder—that he scarcely needs—of the tragedy 
of life. 


Sweet flow’ret, pledge o’ meikle love, 
And ward o’ monie a prayer, 

What heart 0’ stane wad thou na move, 
Sae helpless, sweet, and fair ! 


a a ie te Pie 
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nduring poems. His powers were still at their full 2 


2 strength, but health and circumstances combined to 
_ prevent him from using them to the full. When — 
everything is considered it is remarkable that he was 
able to do as much as he did. Matrimony with its 


attendant responsibilities and joys softened and gladdened 
him, and the influence of this change reveals itself in his 
work. ‘The youthful desire to shock and startle had 


_ expressed itself, and the yearning to serve and help had 


now succeeded it. The fire of his genius crackled less 
and threw out fewer constellations of sparks, but it burnt _ 


with a clear flame and shed a kindlier, steadier heat. 


Its fuel was beginning to lessen, but there was much 
warmth-providing power in it yet, though it needed 
stronger gusts of interest, by the end of Ellisland, to 


_ cause it to flare up into light-giving, as well as warming, 


flames. 

The zenith of his poet’s day of life has gone, the 
afternoon is waning with the swiftness of a winter’s 
day, and already the crimson heralds of night are appear- 
ing in the western sky. And a bitter wind arises to 
pierce his weary flesh and freeze his aching bones as 
he walks across the fields, not unwillingly, to sleep. 
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> Tas poetical achievement of the Dumfries years was — 
made up entirely of songs and ballads—many of ie = 
original, but the majority revisions and recastings of ’ 
old songs. Nearly everything Burns wrote at Dumfries _ 
—his work on Johnson’s Museum being practically — 
ended—was sent to Thomson for his Miscellany, of which _ 
work he and Peter Pindar were the mainstays. In this 
he performed a great national work, the difficulty and 
fineness of which has not been sufficiently appreciated. 
There was current in Scotland at the time a great number 
of songs, many of them dating far back, which were sung 
to pleasant and universally known tunes, the words of 
which in, probably, the majority of cases, owed their 
survival to the bawdy humour they imprisoned and per- 
petuated. This point should be emphasised in estimat- 
ing the service Burns performed for Scottish minstrelsy, 
and in order to give understanding as to why some 
of his poems in this collection are inclined to be “* broad ” 
in their subject. Compared with the originals upon 
which his songs are based, or from which they are 
derived, Burns’s versions are so clean and sweet as to 
be scarcely associable, except as to a single line or so, 
with their progenitors. In his mind, songs went 
through a process of mia alchemisation of a complete- 
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_ there is no intention to prove that Burns disliked bawdy _ 
ae in themselves ; on the contrary, he believed that 
they had their place in literature, and collected a small 
volume of them under the title of “‘ The Merry Muses,” 
the contents of which are supremely unfit for eae 
_ circulation—a fact which Burns recognised. ° 

‘It is a pity that one cannot give here conclusive proof 
of the essential fineness of this purifying service that 
Burns performed ; but, in order to do so, it would be 


ap 


" 


‘necessary to quote in full the unprintable original beside 
the derived song. Some hint of it may, however, be 
_ derived from a reference to that classic of affection in 


sl 


old age, Fohn Anderson my Fo. The following are the 
first and last verses of the song from which Burns derived 
the song as all now know it. 


John Anderson, my jo, John, 
I wonder what you mean, 
To rise so soon in the morning, 
And set up so late at e’en ? 


Qs eR Pe ee 
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You'll blear out all your een, John ; 
And why will you do so? 
Come sooner to your bed at e’en 
: John Anderson, my jo. 
| * * * * * 
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_ My wame it is a down co ane 
Spare se My middle you RPA BER 
wees ee From my crown until ree: a 

AR ade I’m like the new-fa’n snow ; aes a . 
eect aa And ’tis a’ for your conveniency Re 
eget John Anderson, my jo. 


The moral standard of this poem is sufficiently i indi- 
cated by these verses—the intervening ones are quite 
unprintable—and yet it was from this complaint of a as 
s sensual-minded auld wife that Burns produced his pure 
impression of the twilight years of a well-mated couple. d 
It was work of this character and value that Burns — 
was doing during his Dumfries years, as well as writing 
original songs, such as Scots Wha hae, The De’il’s awa 
wi? th’ Exciseman, Sweet Afton, The Banks of Doon, 
Mary Morrison and Is there for Honest Poverty—to mention 
only a hantle of them. 
The two hundred or so songs written dirinbea these 
years contained among them a sufficient number to 
substantiate any claim that might be made to place him 
among the immortals as a song writer. Most of them 
are still sold and sung to this day, which is a striking 
proof of immortality that can be advanced for them. 
Incidentally they are popular in many translations, 
including Chinese. This fact may be commended to 
the notice of those indolent Britishers who plead the 


difficulty of reading dialect as an excuse for not reading 
Burns. 

The poet Burns, during the Dumfries year, wrote 
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“A great critic (Aiken) on songs says that Love 
and Wine are the exclusive themes for song writing. 
The following is on neither subject, and conse- 
quently is no song. . . . I do not give you the 
foregoing song for your book, but merely by way 
of vive /a bagatelle; for the piece is not really 


poetry.” , 


~ It 1s possible to agree with Burns, if, by “ poetry ” he 
still had in mind, song-writing, as seems reasonable to 
suppose from the context ; for a song, in the ordinary 
sense, itis not. But it emphatically is poetry, the great- 
est, most universal poem he wrote, not artistically, 
perhaps ; but poetically, certainly. It may have been, 


as Henley hints, “ very plainly an effect of the writer’s 


sympathies with the spirit and the fact of the French 
Revolution, and of that estrangement from wealthier 
loyalist friends, with which his expression of these 
sympathies and his friendship with such “ sons of perdi- 
tion’ as Maxwell had been visited—but, even so, that 
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Poverty, or, as it is ee ee A Man’ Sa Man Fie He a Ce 
st That, to Thomson, the poet wrote : 
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effect was upon the mind of Robert Burns. That mind — 


universalised the application of all effects made upon it, 
whether the effect was caused by an overturned mouse’s 
nest or a national revolution. The poet was little 
concerned with the personal effect upon the muzzled 
gauger except in so far as that effect contributed towards 
the greater effect. 

As, into The Tempest, was poured the essence of what 
Shakespeare knew about life, an epitome of everything 
he could teach men, so did Burns, unconsciously perhaps, 
crystallise in 4 Man’s a Man for a’ That the essence of 
the message he had to give to man. He was, in this, 
the first spokesman of the order of spiritual aristocracy. 
It preluded the foundation of a new order of human 
relationship, in which material standards would be obse- 
lete. Because, in order to make his meaning dramatically 
clear, he satirised the order which his new order was to 
supersede, he has been misunderstood even in this. 
The narrow-minded on one side have used this song to 
support their theory that the poor man is necessarily 
more honest, independent-minded, and has more pith 
of sense and pride of worth than the comfortably well- 
to-do and the wealthy. On the other side, illogical but 
honest folk have asserted that Burns was a revolutionary 
because he wrote as he did. Both these schools of 
thoughts are wrong. Burns knew too well that sense 
and worth were not the prerogatives of any class of 
society. He had known Peacock on the one hand, and 
the Earl of Glencairn on the other. Their social posi- 


tions, their material possessions, had nothing to do with 
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s that sob with grief. Burns had too many fine. 
ends among the aristocracy to be capable of the injustice 
_ with which he is credited ; and his mind was, in any 
case, too penetrating to be misled—no matter how pro- | 
voking his personal material experiences had been— 
into an attitude asserting that the worth of a man is in 
inverse ratio to his material possessions. 

It is not the order of titled ranks against which he 
writes, it is against the debasement of the order. Titles 
were originally badges of efficient service to the king 
and state, but they had degenerated into licences for 
tyranny and pride, obtainable by other means than 

service. With characteristic penetration, Burns saw 
that that order was on the way to degradation and death, 
and with characteristic foresight he formulated the only 
order of ranks that could succeed it enduringly. Intrinsic 
merit of character was the only standard by which to 
bestow honour on a man. His social rank, whether 
determined by ancestry or possessions, was of no account 
in estimating the honours and rewards he should have. 
He admits that, while fools may wear silks, a ‘“‘ coward 
slave” may wear hodden grey ; he holds the balance 
justly. Henceforth men should be esteemed for what 
they were, not for what they had, or appeared. 

Burns knew that William Burns, his father, was in 
no way inferior to James Earl of Glencairn, his friend 
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Those who desire to mend the material inequalities 
among man, by socialising or communising prop 
by legal processes to the end that all men may share 
equally i in the material products of the earth, will pa 
in vain for support from Burns. He neither envies — 
nor desires the silks, wines, insignia, or titles for them- e 
selves ; he is content with poverty so long as he is — 
honest, independent-minded—a man of sense and worth. 
Ten years before he wrote 4 Man’s a Man for a’ That 
he had written : 


% 
.e 


Nae treasures nor pleasures 
Could make us happy lang ; 

The heart aye’s the part aye 
That makes us right or wrang. 


Burns championed man—living, feeling, thinking, 
aspiring man, whether rich or poor, titled or nameless. 
He asserted that man was greater than all his works and 
inventions. The fineness or crudeness of the way of 
life which circumstances or destiny compelled a man to 
enjoy or endure had no reality, it was the attitude with 
which man applied himself to pursuing that way that 
counted. Men were then bowing down, as they still 
do, scarcely less, to the badges and not to the things 
the badges had been designed to symbolise. The strut- 
ting and the staring of “‘ the birkie ca’d a lord ” was the 
contemptible play-acting of one who was no lord, in- 
trinsically, and sought to cover his lack with a mask 
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_ imitating the external appearance of a lord. It was like 


water masquerading as rare wine in the bottle in which 
the wine had once been ; it was the ass in the lion’s skin 
—his gestures bewrayed him. 

The spiritual aristocracy which is slowly becoming 
the only order of rank by which men care to be judged ; 
the only aristocracy of which men desire membership, 
was given life-breath by Robert Burns. More than a 
century after he breathed creative life into it, the Order 
of Merit has been instituted, has taken precedence to 
the Garter and the Thistle, in the respect of men if not 
in the formal sense. This is the first dramatic, external 
recognition of the fact that the old orders decline and 
give place tonew. ‘The folly and unfairness of the privi- 


_lege accorded to lineage have been exposed and the 


power of privilege has dwindled ; but the privilege 
which the power of wealth commands has yet to be broken. 
The time of this breaking, however, may be more immin- 
ent than is realised. ‘The reality of the Order of Merit 
is not in its external expression, it is now in the hearts and 
minds of men. It is, indeed, simply the first open acknow- 
ledgment that the old orders of honour are becoming 
positively meaningless, and that orders of honour of 
a new and nobler inspiration are already born. Hence- 
forth, a man is himself, not the son of his father, 
or the nephew of his uncle. Once again a poet has 
proved himself to be a legislator of mankind. 

Between the penultimate and last verses of the poem 
there is a hiatus in the argument, but the conclusion is 
not the less sure and true for this. 
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‘That Sense aa Worth, : he 
Apece ‘Shall bear the gree an’ a’ that. — 
Mois For a’ that, an’ a a’ that, | . 

> It’s coming yet for a’ that, 
Res. - That man to man, the world o’er, 
Coe ae ‘Shall brithers be for a’ that. 
Sau) . 


This last verse of 4 Man’s a Man for a’ That was re 
revelation of pure vision ; it sounded a note of ho pe 
which still calls out an echo from the souls of men. eg 
was a vigorous re-trumpeting of the admonition to love — 
our neighbours as ourselves ; it indicated the harmony — 
that would ensue from mankind attuning its thoughts — 
and conduct to that admonition. It reawakened the — 
sleeping idealism of men, causing them to rise and 
pursue their journey by the light of the beacon of 
brotherhood. The first verses broke up the artificial 
standards of man-grading ; the last verse foretold that 
the truth that destroyed would also build. The truth 
within this poem was, the poet knew, a leaven that would 
permeate the entire complex body of human society. 
It provides the keynote to international harmony ; it 
was the greatest truth that Burns revealed. 
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Durinc the last weary years the artist was more active 
_ than the poet, and, as a consequence, some of the most 
perfect examples of song from his pen were written in 
Dumfries. He was like a sculptor, who, having shaped 
heroic figures, was now chained to his chair by weakness, 
turning his powers to the modelling of miniatures of 
sculpture. The physical strength necessary to stand 
at his marble through the day and to wield his heavy 
tools was gone, exhausted upon the figures he had 
chiselled. So he sat in his weakness, using what energy 
was left to him in fashioning little masterpieces in his 
hands, and perfecting the incompletely achieved dreams 
of his forerunners, ever adding to humanity’s store of 
beauty. He who had quarried his own marble, who had 
forged his own tools or sharpened blunted chisels 
bequeathed to him by predecessors such as Ramsay 
and Fergusson—he was almost past such quarrying and 

forging now. ‘The will he had, but not the strength. 
Such strength as he had he must devote to the task of 
just living—for himself and his loved ones. And 
among his loved ones was the muse of Scottish song, 
and her he served as he served his wife and children, 
without wage or payment. It was in this light that he 
wrote for Thomson’s collection, as a son for a mother 
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who has borne and suckled him. He was right when | he ; 
wrote that payment for such work would have made | 


him a prostitute of the soul—one does not take payment | s 


for services rendered to one’s mother. Those who — 


have lost sympathy for Robert Burns because of his 
quixotism in this reveal not a weakness in him, but a 


limitation in their own understanding. He had taken — 


payment, unreservedly, for his own creative poems, 
those works which were personal to his own experiences, 
his sufferings and his joys ; but he saw revealed the 
distinction between payment for such work and payment 
for work done because of, and in name of, an ideal. He 
never attempted to define the distinction—it cannot be 
defined, but only understood: it was something he 
knew. The passionate request to Thomson for five 
pounds was not a demand for payment, but an appeal 
for a loan, as to a mother whose son, because he has 
served her filially well, knows that she will not refuse. 

So through the chill evening hours of his day of life, 
he sits consecrating his powers to a high duty and a pure 
ideal, working with unremitting industry, against all 
the handicaps and obstacles with which fortune sought 
to detain and trip him. Working nobly, indefatigably, 
so that the muse of Scotland might wear a worthy robe 
among her sisters. 

Before his day there had been no toweringly great 
singer ; the Scottish muse had failed to find worthy 
expression in her sons. Minstrels and singers, devoted 
and sincere, there had been in numbers, but they had 
all been local, in a real sense, singing songs that echoed 
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ithe Scotland ane its Mei decutate to jahibed 
Rete 3 in the universal language of poetry ; and in 
j oom so he ceased to be only a Scotsman. He joined = 
_ the small band of those who, in the highest sense, are ee = 
citizens of the earth, beings who have attained—what . 
__ we will call—planetary consciousness. He was of those 
4 who have overcome the prejudices and limitations of 
_ language and civilisation, of race and colour, of religion 
_ andart. Nothing could shut out, or silence, his message 
_ —the truth and beauty that found utterance in him. 
3 In common with all the light-bringers, his light was 
___ divine, quenching by its strength and purity all the nearer, 
_ artificial lamps of man’s fashioning. To name but one 
__ illustration—and, perhaps, avoid controversy springing 
from comparisons—the Chinese see in him a new revela- 
tion of the light that shone in Lao-Tzu. 
The life of Robert Burns was the substance of an epic, 
his work a ministry at the shrine of humanity. 
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THERE remains to be revealed the whole man seen in 
relation to his whole life and his total achievement. 
The weaknesses of the man have been shown unglossed, 
and his strength has been suggested. If hero-worship 
has crept into the narrative, it is the unconscious com- 
pulsion of the soul of man to worship a hero when con- 
fronted by one. For that—a hero—is what Burns 
appears to the impartial student. He was an heroic 
man. His weaknesses—sins, if you will, are but the 
moles on the white countenance of beauty ; they are 
no deformity of feature nor symptoms of ugly disease. 

Irrefutable records show him to have been a dutiful 
son and a cherished brother, a sterling friend and a 
beloved husband, and a father who regarded the duties 
of paternity as the highest a man can be called upon to 
fulfil. In all the records there is no word of complaint 
—nothing worse than critical comment—from any of 
his blood-kindred about his conduct in relation to them. 
Even Jean is silent about his peccadilloes, because, in 
spite of them, he loved her, after marriage at least, with 
unbroken reverence and affection. It may be said, 
indeed, that few great poets and artists have endured 
the married state more unselfishly than he. 

The circumstances of his life, the misfortunes he had 
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to endure, were such as might have worn out the endur- 


ance and patience of the most simple-minded and insensi- 
tive men. The triumphs he achieved would have 
shattered permanently the balance of most men of his 


situation in social life. He was not simple-minded ; 


his was the simplicity of an intricate but co-ordinated 


_ complexity controlled by a dexterous mind. His sensi- 


tiveness approximated to the absolute. Sex and drink 
were the temporary refuges in illusion in which he sought 
to escape from the brutal attacks of the ugliness and 
pain of an imperfect reality. His weaknesses were not 
his enemies, they were the wounds inflicted by his 
arch-enemy life ; or, rather, the chinks in the armour 
of his character through which the wounds were in- 
flicted. 

The memory of Burns has been preserved by con- 
demners and vindicators, until Henley ventured to present 
him frankly in the character he believed to be the poet’s 
—that of a lusty, hard-drinking, rather bawdy peasant 
who happened to be a national poet. Currie alternately 
bowed down to worship the poet, and shook his head 
in distress and pity at the weakness of the man ; Lock- 
hart’s biography would have been much nearer the 
perfection at which he finely aimed had he been able to 
shed his reverence for class conventions ; Chambers 
loved the poet with too excusing a regard to be content 
with facts, and his admiration led him into the over- 
statements of the vindicator. Carlyle saw the greatness 
of the man and poet, but exaggerated the importance of 
his weaknesses. ‘The greatness of the man, as distinct 
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from the poet, has yet to be accepted—and this, not — 
from the pheatiogs of vindicators, but from the actual 
facts of the man’s life and character. 

When the character of a great soul is ‘judged by 
smaller souls the standard by which he is judged is that 
obtained from the examples of candidates for sainthood 
and mystic attainment. The saint takes truth and 
beauty into himself to the end that his character and 
conduct may attain perfection ; he is the artist of self- 
creation on the spiritual plane, whose justification is 
that of the pattern, the example. His object is to trans- 
mute his being into a shining poem of living. He is 
one aspect of divinity revealable in man. The pursuit 
of his aims forces him from the highways of common 
humanity ; he does not share the sinful and joyful 
experiences of men, he is beyond them, aloof. And his 
whole creative force is concentrated upon the task of 
evolving higher and higher above the average plane of 
human life and character. He is the artist whose work is 
himself, for himself, to the end that men may see him and 
aspire. The saint is a work of art—perhaps the greatest 
work of art known to man—but he is not an artist, in 
the ordinary sense of the word. Certainly he is not a 
poet, rather is he a theme for poetry. He is the imitator 
of the divine. 

There is an axiom, commonly accepted, that when 
God needs a great saint He seeks a great sinner. The 
fact is that He takes a great character who, by indulgence, 
has been purging his being of the relics of his desire 


for the first and last, and most enduring, physical pleas- 
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--ures—sex and drink. Examples are unnecessary to 
_ substantiate this. The great saints may have drunk 
__ deep and loved prodigally, but they had not been guilty 
of lying, deceitfulness, disloyalty, selfishness, cruelty, — 
_ or any sin of the mind and spirit. They have been just 
short of the stage of development at which a man gives 
_ freely and acceptably without needing to share the gift 
to make it complete. The saint has mastered and is 
free from the physical senses ; the poet largely reveals 
truth through sensuous symbolism. The saint cannot 
be a great poet, the poet cannot be a great saint. No 
great saint ever was a great poet ; no great poet ever 
Was a great saint. 
Yet in spite of this, Burns has been dealt with as 
though he claimed to be, or should have been, a saint, 
a character to which he knew he had not attained, though 
he approximated much more nearly to it than he knew. 

In this book an attempt has been made to reveal Burns 
as he was, suppressing nothing and adding nothing to 
the reality of his life. How he lived his life is ultimately 
unimportant because his work is what matters to the 
world for whom he did it. Since, however, it is a fact 
that many worthy people who would benefit by reading 
him are restrained in various ways from doing so, because 
of the legendary character of the man, it is desirable 
that he should be stripped of the ludicrous fustian of 
tradition, and revealed as the man he was. 

The entire charge of sinfulness against Robert Burns 
is that he was occasionally drunk, and that he knew more 
than one woman. Beyond these carnal weaknesses, 
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nothing is alleged against him. How many of us, 
living in this apparently more-enlightened age, can 
throw a stone at him on either of these counts? We 
have not his frankness, his sincerity; nor has the 
gimlet eye of public notice taken record of all—and more 
than all—our doings ; still less have we left record of 
our own misdemeanours. 

It is flagrant and contemptible hypocrisy to pretend 
that Burns was a ‘“‘ wicked” or profligate man. Two 
specks on the skin do not make a sweet apple, bitter 
and bad. To step aside is human, and thank God, 
Burns was human. 

His most valuable didactic and moral writings were 
the direct consequences of the very sins for the committal 
of which he remains largely unread. He obtained his 
knowledge from experiences, and branded on them an 
eternal warning with the blood of the wounds they 
inflicted upon him. 

Love and joy have more to give to mankind—have 
given more—than celibacy and abstinence. The Puri- 
tan ideal has failed to survive because it denies the rights 
and needs of nature, postulating man as a perfected 
spirit in place of an evolving trinitarian being of body, 
mind and spirit. In the practice of that ideal the 
letter of moral law took precedence over the spirit of 
the law. It called on men and women to live by a 
system of unscientific yoga, and its consequence was a 
kind of insanity in most of its victims. Beauty and 
joy—except of what the Puritans called ‘the spirit ” 


—were anathema. To Burns beauty and joy were gifts 
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_ from God for the benefit and development of man. He 


received them in smaller measure than he gave them. 
The most beautiful and joyous thing a man can know is 
love. Love is as high and lovely on the physical plane 
as it is on the planes of mind and spirit, but its conse- 
quences are more awkward to endure in the present 


state of organised society. The most intolerable of all 


these consequences is that an innocent child may be 
branded with shame for life. The bastardy laws, 
civil and religious, are the meanest, most un-Christian 
weapon in the whole armoury of Morality. At last 
the shame Britain feels for the blot they make on the 
statute book is becoming effective, and, as this is being 
written, a new law is being formulated to erase the 
blot. The Poet's Welcome to his Love-begotten Daughter 


‘was not written in vain. 


There is little evidence that, prior to his marriage, 
Burns was a repentant lover. In those days he had no 
need to batter himself into a state of admiring a woman ; 
love came to him unsought, and he fulfilled himself. 
He never seems to have admitted any feeling of wrong 
over this in the sight of God ; though he had cause 
enough to know that he had done wrong in the sight of 
man. ‘To the end, love, shared with a beloved woman, 
filled him with wonder because of its beauty and glory : 
there was nothing unclean in it. Unless his poems and 
songs lie, he did love his lovers, the women with whom 
he consummated the mutual affection. He was not 
alone in failing to understand why it was more sinful 
for a man to love a woman with his body than with his 
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mind ; though he was doubtless aware of he sre: ter 


_inexpediency of doingso. He knew what Christ mez 


when He said, “‘ Whoso looketh upon a woman to lust — 
after her has already committed adultery in his heart. = 4 
The sin is in the desire, not in the fulfilment of it. Of a 
the few who have the right to throw a stone at Burns — 


“on this account, most would have no desire even to lift 
a stone ; the others have only the courage to throw it 
at his memory ; they had never dared to throw it at 
the man. 

As to Burns’s drinking habits, it is proposed to say 
little. Anyone who can refuse to read, or ban another 
from reading, the poet’s works because he got drunk, 
must be so restricted in intelligence and humanity that 
he would probably be aware of missing nothing even if 
he did read them. The fact that matters in this regard 
is that Burns wrote some five hundred poems that still 
endure, also a vast quantity of thoughtful, often inspiring, 
prose, and, with the exception of the Edinburgh period, 
did at least a full man’s work as a farmer or an excise- 
man every well working-day of his life. This is not 
the summary of the life-work of a votary of debauchery. 


It is said that every great man has a great mother ; 
and it is equally true that every great poet is a great 


man. ‘The instrument must, in essentials, be, as an 


instrument, equally great with the message that is to 
be delivered through it. The favoured figure used to 
describe such men as the traditional Burns, of the idol 
with the head of gold and the feet of clay, was never true 
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red aids a defective heart. Courage, kindliness, 
enerosity, truthfulness, sympathy, unselfishness, love 
all these qualities are needed in a superlative degree > 
4 of power for the interpretation of the spirit of truth in puis 
terms that shall appeal straight to the heart of man. 
| % Only through a man living by and in these high qualities 
y can Truth sound an universal note that shall ring and 
_ reverberate in the ears of men. 
Robert Burns possessed all these qualities in the 
necessary degree, and he exercised them tirelessly for 
others throughout a life of uncommonly severe circum- 
stances and conditions. None of his biographers have 
succeeded in denying this. His courage was revealed 
in his encounters with adversity and prosperity, his 
5 kindliness in his attitude towards mice and men ; his 
generosity in his dealings with his brother and in the 
matter of Thomson’s Codlection, his truthfulness in every- 
thing he said and did, his sympathy in ways the reader 
knows ere this page is reached, his love in its early 
exuberance (“he loved much’’) and in its ultimate 
fidelity as husband and father, and also in the number 
and quality of his friends. 
Beauty is the form of truth, that through which truth 
is made visible, audible and comprehendable to humanity. 
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e The are of on mes is is foceieeiicutl h and pour it 
— ~ into forms and symbols attractive to the heart : 
__ _ His sense of beauty must be universal in its appreciation — 
of manifested beauty, if he is to be a universal poet for — 
humanity ; for him there can be nothing common or 2 
unclean. The grotesque is only truth imprisoned in 
an imperfect mould, and a sense of humour often gives _ 
the key to the intention imperfectly achieved. Only a — 
poet of universal understanding could see a philosophy _ 
of life revealed by a louse crawling on a lady’s hat in 
church ; only a poet of universal sympathy could have 
written those poems on a mountain daisy and a field- 
mouse. Most people can see the truth symbolised in 
the beauty of fragrance of a perfect rose, but very few 
possess the insight to see the beauty of the truth revealed 
in three boon companions sitting down to drink each 
other under the table—yet Willie Brew’d a Peck o” Maut 
is a popular song to this day because Burns had that 
power. A gathering of unwashen, bawdy tramps in 
a village taproom would, to most of us, be only a scene 
offensive to the senses ; but through the poet’s eyes 
jollity is the chief thing in it superficially, and in The 
Folly Beggars civilisation is shown to be the evanescent 
and unreal thing it is compared with the permanence 
and reality of divine manhood, even if revealed by rap- 
scallions. No matter what disguise of rags might be 
wrapped around the lovely form of truth, the eyes of 
Burns stripped it off and showed us the reality behind. 
Only through parables and symbols can prophets and 
poets speak to the understanding of man, and often 
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_ might have written differently ; that, surely, is all that 
can be said. But Burns lived as long as he did and wrote 
as much as he did ;_ he lived as he did, and wrote as 
he did: that, with equal certainty, is all that need be 
said in rebuttal of these suppositions. It is not by the 
longevity of a poet, or the number of lines he writes, 
that he is to be judged, but by the use he made of what 
_ years he had and the truth enshrined in the lines he id 
write. 
The achievement of Robert Burns is one of the 
wonders of recorded manhood. It is less remarkable 
that he achieved so little, than that he achieved so much. 
Carlyle, who had so much sympathy with Burns, was 
nevertheless one of the most definite belittlers of his 
achievement, in comparison with what Carlyle thought 
it might have been ; and the reservations he has placed 
upon his admiration reveal a native lack of understanding ~ 
of the poet’s soul. ‘‘ His poetry,”’ he writes of Burns, 
“is a vagrant gleam, which will not be extinguished 
within him, yet rises not to be the true light of his path, 
but is often a wildfire that misleads him. . . . A man 


like Burns might have divided his hours between poetry 
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ae as Sheers his light, as a sae 


e failure? Had he lived longer he might have written _ Sigs e 
‘ a larger volume of poems ; had he lived differently hes’ 


ar poetry and rich men 's banquets was Il-s 

= and inauspicious attempt.” as: 

This is one of the most unfair tao nateaioal 1g t hing 

that has ever been written about Burns, and it is not a 
Rshee little foolish. If ever a poet “‘ divided his hours betwee 

is * poetry and virtuous industry,” Burns did ; yet Coslpiat fe 

| gives the i 2 sores that he was a gluttonous man and 
a winebibber ‘“‘ mingling his music with the coarse roar — 
of altogether earthly voices ; brightening the thick smoke — 
of intoxication with fire lent him from heaven.” It is true E 
that he also says: ‘‘ What he did, under such perverse _ 
guidance, and what he forbore to do, alike fill us with _ 
astonishment at the natural strength and worth of his 
character.” 

_ Again, in dealing with the similarity he saw betwoed 
Burns and Byron, Carlyle says : ‘“‘ They are in the camp 
of the Unconverted ; yet not as high messengers of 
vigorous though benignant truth, but as soft flattering 
singers, and in pleasant fellowship will they live there . . . 
they accomplish little for others ; they find no peace 

F for themselves, but only death and the peace of the grave. 

We confess, it is not without a certain mournful awe 
that we view the fate of these noble souls, so richly gifted, 

yet ruined to so little purpose with all their gifts.” 

To so little purpose! And this, of Robert Burns ! 
The foregoing quotations have been made because 

Carlyle’s essay on Burns is rightly regarded as one of 
the finest pieces of commentary on the poet and his life, 
and in order to show how imperfectly Burns was under- 
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' stood, how falsely his achievement was estimated in 


1828, by one who longed to understand and to estimate 
him truly. Even so, it is not easy to understand how 
the author of the religious satires, Scots Wha Hae, 
Epistle to a Young Friend, and A Man’s a Man for a’ That, 
could be described by anyone as a “soft flattering 
singer.” And this with Byron as companion ! 


Much of the misunderstanding of Burns can be re- 
moved by a realisation of his intrinsic and glorying 
humanity. He loved his fellow men because of their 
simple humanity, not despite it. He was intensely, 
magnificently human, and because his works reflect 
that humanity, they live. He lived the life that the 
majority lived, and wrote out of the sympathetic under- 
standing that life gave him, interpreting truth in the 
symbolism the majority can understand. He was no 
mystic writing for the elect—that was not his vocation 
at all—he was a man of the people inspired to guide 
the people—the ordinary, loving, working, lusty, drink- 
ing, joyous men and women. He did not drink with 
hard drinkers because they were bottle-lovers, but because 
they gave and accepted friendship and shared good- 
fellowship, because they loved life and did not fear it. 
He mixed with men in their joy, and mourned with 
them in their sorrow : he lived the life of his time, and 
with credit. And in all his vicissitudes he carried in 
his great heart one pre-eminent desire—“ to wash away 
all the tears from all eyes.” He held the respect of 


pure women and the admiration of good men, people 
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he was, and forme the caricature of the aoukest lech 
ous ploughman-gauger which has misled the credulous _ 
for an hundred and thirty years. He gave the race — 
light, warmth, colour and beauty, gifts which he wee 
for in conditions of personal poverty and hardships. — 
He gave these things abundantly, to the limit of his _ 
possession of them. He was a great lover of mankind, — 
whose love was akin to a parent’s for his child. He 
hated suffering and oppression, and endured both with- 
out bitterness. He fulfilled the ten commandments in 
essentials, and revitalised the eleventh, which is the 
sum of them all. He had the god-like quality of loving 
the lower orders of creation, loving flowers and vermin 
as God loves men and angels : he understood the divine 
gift of nature’s creatures being “ subject unto” man in 
a sweet and noble sense. He showed that laughter 
could light the way towards understanding of God ; 
and that the whip-lash of wit and scorn was still the only 
means of routing scribes, pharisees and hypocrites. He 
drank deep of joy and sorrow, and suffered equally from 
excess of both. He tried all things, and held fast, in 
the end, to that which was good. In sinning and in 
joying he was ever generous, never mean ; even in his. 
most unwise loving he gave rather than took, for no 
woman ever complained of the love he gave her, or its 
consequences. A strong, primitive fire of creative heat 
burned in him, a fire which could not be confined in 
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- powe! of vision to men ath a perspective sata ee : 
__ to see beauty as real in a daisy as in a range of alps, and ~ 
with a fineness of perception that could reveal the pagers 
aa of beauty shining through the husk of the wget 28 
_ world. . 
To blame Burns for “ brightening the thick smoke 
4 - of intoxication with fire lent to him from heaven” is 
_ to censure him for fulfilling his destiny. The purpose 
of all light is to brighten darkness, and not to add light 
uselessly to light. 

In the final estimate it may be said that the life of 
Burns was justified by the work that came out of it. 
It might have been better ; it might have been worse, 

~ had Burns been stronger or weaker than he was. There 
is no better or worse truth, there is only Truth, and Truth 
came out of the life Burns lived. A jewel is no less 
beautiful for being enclosed in a cardboard box instead 
of a morocco case, and should be no less acceptable, 
particularly if the cardboard was the only material the 
giver possessed for enwrapping it. Burns lived his 
life never ceasing from endeavours to better his way of 
living, and no man can do more than that. He knew 
his weaknesses and strove to alchemise them into 
strengths ; but it was his temperament to give more 
attention to his work and others than to himself. His 
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nd, rer aa as one can Wades, they were in vit 
being constituted as he was. At any rate, he did | 
teach indulgence, but that “ prudent, cautious, s 
mh =< - control is wisdom’s root.” If he did not practise tl 
Semis himself, it was because he could not; ar a ; 
as the sin is in the desire and not the fulfilment, so is ine a 
2. virtue in the will and not in the achievement. The body — 
and the mind suffered torment and humiliation that the _ 
z spirit might work in serenity : the body is the servant 
of the mind, and the spirit is master of both. A 
_ He was born in a very human society, ina time when 
the cruder pleasures were the common indulgence of 7 j 
men, and he lived that life fully and companionably 
with his fellows. Unusual vigour of body and mind, 
lacking special nurture and training, led him spasmodic- 
ally into unwise exercise of both ; but, generally, his 
use of his powers was wise and beneficent. The result 
was a treasury stored up for mankind, and for him, 
fame and immortality, poverty and ostracism. Fortune 
and misfortune he bore with stout courage, keeping his 
head erect even through the slough of despond through 
which he had to wade to his death. 
Robert Burns, the poet, had need to feel no incongruity 
in the fact that it was through Robert Burns, the man, 
that he functioned. 
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